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Globe Man’s Daily Story 


- The great dancer Vaslav Nijinsky was in- 


ne troduced to Italian poet Gabriele D’Annunzio, 


“who scorned ballet as an inferior art. D’An- 

“nunzio snapped his fingers in Nijinsky’s face 

“Dance me something!” Instantly 

- Nijinsky spun on D’Annunzio, snapped his fin- 
Bere, and said, “Write me something.” 
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(Please do not bal cash, 


é To establish a library is as good a 
. way to start a university as any other, 
for a library, as Thomas Carlyle re- 
‘ marked long ago, is the core of a uni- 
persity. The first university. library 


_\ appeared in the 13th century and many 


_ flourished during the Renaissance, Li- 


iY 


“braries were not new then. They pre- 
*eeded the universities. They even 
Be ‘preceded bound books, which were one 


“of the great contributions of the not- 


 so-Dark Ages. Their remains have been 
discovered under the exhausted soil of 
the cradle of civilization in the Mid- 
dle East. 


The book, in turn, remains the core 


c is of the library. Dr. Robert Moody, direc- 


’ tor of the Boston University libraries, 
calls it simply “the handiest package 
for learning that we know.” Micro- 
~ film, motion pictures, slides, tape record- 
‘ings and other audio-visual aids are 


‘* supplements, not substitutes. Today the 
2 work of a university might be judged 


ae 


by the number of volumes it places at 


ae disposal of its students. Not with 


_ | .exactitude, of course, but there is a 


~ John. Harvard founded the univer- 


oe sity that bears his name with the pres- 


*- entation of a library. Today Harvard 


phe the largest university library in 
5 © the world, .containing approximately 


ae 


7, 000,000 volumes, more than twice its 
“hearest statistical competitor. It is an 


= incomparable treasure and one of the 
_ © great libraries of the world, 

F 3 

& Such a collection imposes unique 


~ financial, scholarly and administrative 
~ problems. These are not the problems 
of the average American university, 
now bursting its seams with the forced 
growth that has come since World 
War II and the rise of international 
competition. 
Even before that competition be- 


+ came ‘intense, the American university 


had undergone a radical change in its 
_ thinking. Sometime after World War I, 
| partly as a result of the depression, 
universities acknowledged a new rela- 


tionship to the social order. The uni- 


ty fs 
* £2 # : 
Pn) oe se me 


| versity felt called on to extend the 
| benefits of its teaching, learning and 
research over every recognizable phase 
' of life. The result has been the rise of 
; the physical and social sciences, and a 
' new sensitivity to world affairs. 

This relationship was deepened by 
' the rise of science in national defense. 


The new awareness came at a time. 


when institutions of higher learning 

were preparing to receive the greatest 

influx of students in their history, 

mostly as a result of the baby boom 

following World War II, and also be- 

cause of a new respect for learning and 
_ the intellectual demands of the rising 
, technocratic society. 
- In no part of the university has this 
“ intensification of growth and develop- 
ment been felt more than in the library. 

* 

* OF : 

Under normal circumstances growth 
a university library is faster than 
prs the cits Wei itself, being more 


oe 


te 
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~ REVOLUTION IN THE LIBRARIES 


progression because of the proliferation 
of knowledge. When Boston College’s 
‘libraries added their 500,000th volume, 
Rev. Brendan Connolly, S.J., noted that, 
half a century earlier, only one college 
in North America had as many books. 
The Library of Congress, with 12,000,- 
000 volumes today, had, in 1900, only 
1,000,000. 

- All libraries—town, city and uni- 
versity—have felt the pincers of rising 
costs and rising public demands, Prices 
of books have jumped sharply. As li- 
braries become more complicated, spe- 
cial training is required for librarians. 
Books are useless if not catalogued—a 
very demanding business, lately grown 
to a professional discipline. Students 
in the past two decades have learned 
to mine libraries in a way their par- 

-ents never knew.- The teacher short- 
age, particularly in colleges, is shifting 

an increasing share of the burden from 

classroom to library. At Dartmouth 

College, use of the library jumped. 33 

percent with the change-over from a 

fwo-semester to a three-semester term. 

‘On top of all this, university libra- 
ries’ have felt a special pressure. The 


- rate of increase in the number of grad- 


uate students has far exceeded that of 
undergraduate students. Library costs 
rise disproportionately, The number of 
books needed by an ordinary college 
library can be set with some precision 
and need not be increased unless the 
student body gtows, For a graduate 
student body in a university granting 
doctorates, the demand for materials, 
particularly original materials and rare 
books, knows no bounds. 
* 
* x 

To lessen the demands on Harvard’s 
unmatched collections, which put that 
university under special moral obliga- 
tion to the world of scholarship, and 
to meet the challenge of the 20th cen- 
tury dream, six Greater Boston univer- 
sity librarians recently held informal 
sessions to increase mutual coopera- 
tion, They are the librarians of Boston 

‘ University, Tufts, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston College, 
Brandeis and Northeastern, 

These, with Harvard and the Bos- 
ton Public Library (one of the nation’s 
great research libraries but slipping for 
want of tax money), make Greater 
Boston the best supplied section of the 
country so far as books and original 
documents are concerned, Greater co- 
operation could increase the potential 
as well as the actual benefits. New 
England universities, for example, lag 
behind.the Far West in extension serv- . 
ices provided for the public and in the 
field of adult education, 

New England’s libraries need more 
physical room, more funds, more help- 
ful voluntary associations of alumni, 
more cooperation among themselves if 
only to eliminate some of the pro-. 
digious work involved in cataloguing, 
and extended interchange, The loyal- 
ties owed to the ideal of communion 
of scholarship have reached the point 
in the United States where the self-. 
interest of earlier decades cannot ie 
conianed. “ VRCLE DUDLEY, 
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FICTION 


Young Adult Council of North End Branch sends out come-one, come-all announcements of their next 
meeting. It’s a new idea to have them make up their own minds about activities for their group. 
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Is it Fun? Entertaining? Useful? Librarians of young adult sections ask these questions when they meet 
to buy books. From left: Mrs. Bridie Stotz, Edna Peck, Mrs. Helen Bickford, Frank Lavine, Jane Barry (back 
to camera), Jane Manthorne, and (standing) Pauline Winnick. 
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Our Libraries 


By Mary Cremmen 


Youth makes news in the libraries. 

Their sections are buzzing with talk, numerous 
goings-on and—surprisingly —non-readers. 

“Readers will come anyway,” said Pauline Win- 
nick, deputy supervisor of the work with young adults 
(ages 14 to 21) in Boston’s 28 libraries.” What we try 
to do is to attract those who have never gone into a 
library, don’t care about books and would rather do 
anything than keep quiet.”’ She smiled, “So they don’t 
have to. 

“Nowadays librarians are different. The old prac- 
tice of sshhh-ing everybody didn’t communicate a 
thing. The new idea is for the librarian to ask young 
people, ‘How can I help you?’ 

“We want the library to be an easy place to be in.” 
She added an emphatic, “A silent library is an empty 
one.” 

The result of this new philosophy is activities rang- 
ing from a lecture on “How Not To Go Broke” to films 
called, “Play Ball with the Red Sox” and “How a Labor 
Union Works.” 

Before the Spring prom, the Mattapan branch 
showed films that sounded like anything but a library: 
“Asking for a Date,’ “Do’s and Don'ts,” “How Do 
You Know It’s Love.” P 

“We never pay a speaker,” Miss Winnick went on, 
“but I keep my eye out for famous people and try to 
nab them.” 

Is she successful? 

Jazz trumpet-man Herb Pomeroy stopped off at 
the library to give a talk, and Isaac Asimov, a leading 
science-fiction writer, was persuaded to speak at the 
Brighton branch. 

Things are not always done for the young adults. 
More often they do it themselves. 

The young adult council of the South End branch 
has voted that their group dramatize scenes from 
the book of Dr. Tom Dooley. At the South Boston li- 
brary, plans are set for a mock trial with young mem- 
bers taking the parts of plaintiff, defendant, judge, 
jury, witnesses, lawyers. 

How do such varied activities lead ‘to reading? 

Miss Winnick had the ready answer, “We call it 
book association. 

“Tt can begin when a young non-reader learns to 
relax in the library, realizing that no one is going to 
force books on him. 

“Someone interested in jazz can put on a set of 
earphones and listen to dozens of records. Later the 
librarian will quietly suggest a biography of the mu- 
sician,’ Miss Winnick smiled, “By then he’s ready.” 
Or a recording of “Hamlet” for those who would rather 
hear it. 

Take a boy who is a non-reader but wants to 
learn judo. The librarian gives him a book on the sub- 
ject. Next, she interests him in a book on weight- 
lifting, then a book on sports in general and, after 
that, a biography of some famous athlete. “From 
here,” said Pauline Winnick, “it’s an easy path to a 
novel about sports.” 

When a girl is disinterested in books but has a skin 
problem, the librarian may suggest a book that will 
help her. After the girl’s complexion is cleared up, 
the librarian will point out— “always using a soft sell” 
—a book on fashion and appearance. After these, a 
novel with a character who had a similar problem or 
a biography of someone with a handicap. 

Now for the basic purpose of the library—books. 

“Every book chosen for young adults,” stressed 
Pauline Winnick, “is geared especially for them. 

“Instead of tomes on philosophy and the Middle 
Ages, we have books of the present, books of fast, 
paced action. Love stories and ideas about careers 
are never on the shelf.” 

Beyond this master list of new books, each of the 
27 young, adult librarians selects more books relating 
to the particular needs and wishes of her community. 

Young adults in South Boston have expressed great 
interest in tales of War II, and a librarian at Copley 
Square explained, “We can’t keep ahead of the de- 
mand for science fiction.” Brighton favors books on 
automobile mechanics and hot rod stories, a wish 
easily: traced to the automotive course given at the 
high school. 

Why this new success of libraries with young 
adults? 

Because they find there the things they want to do, 
the books they want to read—but mostly, each other. 
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\ DIDN’T MOTHER ASK 


} “You'RE OUT OF ORBIT. YOU NOT TO DO THAT ?” 
RETURN TO EARTH AND 
FORFEIT TWO TURNS. 


“MOVE HERE,THEN YOU 
CAN JUMP DADDY THERE, 
THERE AND THERE.“ 


“\4LL CALL YOU BACK, AL. 1M 
RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF 
SOMETHING.” 


SOK, MARSHALL 
EARP. LET/S HEAR 
YOUR SIDE.” 
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KEN-L-TREATS 


Aare! 


Wonderful way to reward the dog who 
minds his manners, trains well, obeys you. 


e Nourishing KEN-L-TREATS are healthy 
for him. Reward him all you want. 


— 


e Not a candy, not sweet. Low in fat. Ex- , 
cellent for developing teeth and gums. 


e Contain all the proteins, vitamins and BITE-SIZE DOG BISCUITS 
Cus minerals a dog is known to need. An ex- EV. | 
\ IT'S BEDTI ME, DEAR. i porte formula ion! nutritional balance. eats come cen cnt 
“WHO BOUGHT HIM YOU CAN FINISH HIM eee ae 6: delicious Cayo ae 
SPURS 2?” OFF IN THE MORNING. : 
Im. Reg. U. S. Pat Off.—Ail rights reserved Bees By the makers of 


Copr. 1960 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


KEN-L-RATION + KEN-L-MEAL - KEN-L-BISKIT 
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New Medford Library has a 
listening table at which each 
_ person can listen to a different 

record. Left to right: Bonnie 

Hanley, Nancy DiGrezio, Frank 

Towle and Paul Donnelly. 


Drama _ rehearsal at South 
End library of scenes from 
Dr. Tom Dooley’s book. Donna 
Harrison, 14, portrays “Savong,”’ 
the native jungle patient, and 
James Mulcahy, 16, is Dr. 


Light, Bright and Eye-Appealing —They’re not making libraries the way they used to— 
especially the young adults section of the South Boston branch. 
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will present single 
ost important works 
The opening opera 
be “Street Scene” 
shown at the right), 
Rice, with lyrics by 
loyd’s “Susannah,” 
hursday ‘afternoon, 
pany at the Brussels 
“Six Characters in 
d from the play by 
t Thursday evening. 
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“Susannah,” which 
impressive opera to 
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scene from the operatic version of Pirandello 
Characters in Search of an Author.” The theme 


is illusion versus reality. 


An emotional 
famous play “Six 


Symphony | 


prica. The drama, set 


h_ primitive. religion. 
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Wayland Lpirary Needs 


Pinpointed,| } 


Are the facilities of the ta 


land Public Library being out-} 


stripped by the town’s rapidly 
growing population and changing 
needs? 

Recent surveys by the library 
trustees and a committee of school 
teachers indicate that with in- 
creased appropriations, the public 
library could offer better services 
to Wayland’s children and citi- 
zens. 

The trustees in their survey 
compared Wayland with seven of 
her neighbors — Concord, Fram- 
ingham, Lexington, Natick, Need- 
ham, Wellesley and Weston. Of 
all eight towns, Wayland made 
the poofest showing in practically 
every respect—in money spent 
for books, in number of hours the 
library was open, in book circu- 
lation per capita, in salary expen- 
ditures and in total income. Our 
expenditures compared unfavor- 
ably even on a per capita basis. 

Wayland spends 33 cents per 
person annually for books. This 
figure is well below the 49 cent 
average of the group and indeed 
below that of every town but 
Natick. Weston, for instance, 
spends 76 cents per capita for 
books—more than twice as much 
as Wayland. 

Wayland library is open 46% 
hours a week, while all the other 
towns have library hours ranging 
from 60 to 69 hours weekly. Way- 
land spends $7,606 for salaries, 
while Weston with a smaller pop- 


(2 Surveys 


J 

oieee pays more than twice as 
much and Concord with a popu- 
lation. about 2000 larger than 
Wayland’s, pays three times the 
Wayland figure ($21,300) for 
salaries. (Salaries are for 1956; 
other statistics for the year com- 
pleted Dec. 31, 1955). 

The trustees feel that Way- 
land’s low per capita book circu- 
lation which at 5.5 books is only 
about half the 10.5 book rate of 
other towns, is undoubtedly due 
to “the fewer hours open and sub 
average book expenses.” 


The library trustees are Chair- 
man Hugh F. Colliton Jr., George 
C. Bogren, Mrs. Charles T. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Robert M. Morgan, 
Roger P. Stokey and Egon Weiss. 
They meet every two weeks to set 
policy and handle numerous de- 
tails of running the library’s 
physical plants. 

Survey in Schools 

Recently the school committee 
—at the request of the library 
trustees—asked a committee of 
school teachers to study the li- 
brary needs of Wayland young- 
sters. The committee of eight, 
headed by William Maxson, prin- 
cipal of the Center School, repre- 
sented every elementary grade 
level and each school in the sys- 
tem. The teachers compared fa- 
cilities both in the classroom li- 
braries and at the public library 
with those of 15 other communi- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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, The Crier does not assume financie! re- 
sponsibility for typographical] errors in 


advertisements, but. wil] gladly reprint the ' 


part of the advertisement in which the 
ergor occurred. 


Subscriptions for 12 months may be pur- 
chased by sending $3.00 fo Town Crier, 
603 Boston Post Rd., Weston, Mass., 
with your name, street, and Post Office 
address. 
Newsstands selling The Crier are: 
Marshall's Apothecary, Wayland Center. 
Gerard's News Agency, Cochituate. 
Kohler's supermarket, 212 W. Plain St. 
Al’s Variety, W. Plain St., Cochituate. 
Foote’s, North Ave., Weston. 
Carver's, Weston. 
Weston Pharmacy, Weston. 
Photographs taken by The Crier Staff 
photographer and appearing in The Crier 
may be ordered from The Crier office in 
Weston or by telephoning TW 4-4290. 
Prices: 8 by 10 inches $1.25 per print, 
or $1.00 each for two or more; 5 by 7 
inches—$1.00 per print, or 75 cents each 
for two or more. 
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To the Editor: 

The highlight of the year for 
the Cochituate Garden Club is 
underway. Our annual flower 
show will be held in the vestry 
of the Community Methodist 
Church on Main Street, Septem- 
ber 12 and 13. 

The theme of this year’s show 
will be “International Parade’. 
Each class will represent a differ- 
ent country, bright colors for 
Mexico, classic white for Italy. 
There will be Oriental displays 
and driftwood for our own shores 
of freedom. Mrs. Helene Landon 
is the general chairman and she 
has a very capable committee. 

There will be a class for chil- 
dren to exhibit under the direc- 


plants and supplies 
,counter. If anyone, who is clean- 


jing’. out gardens and, dividing 


clumps of plants or bulbs, svould 
like to donate some of their ‘ex- 
cess to the club, please call Mrs. 
‘ Harold Sharpe of Wayland. Al- 
“ready there has been a consider- 
able amount of cedar seedlings 
donated. Some have been dis- 
posed of but there will be more 
available at the time of the show. 
Mrs. Peter Wanacek and Mrs. 
Arthur Dudley are assisting with 
this. 

Mrs. W. E. Irwin 

Chairman of Publicity 

Flower Show Committee 


About School Costs 
To the Editor: 

Some time ago, a special ar- 
ticle appeared in the Boston 
Herald under the name of Donald 
Fessenden, citing various statis- 
tics showing wide variation in 


Wayland Library 
(£ontinued from Page Ohe) 

, “ties similar to Wayland in popu- 
lation and general socio-economic 
structure. 

The committee felt that the 
first needs were “books and more 
books—of all kinds: recreational, 
supplementary, reference” for the 
town and classroom libraries. The 
teachers said, “it is generally 
accepted that 8-10 books per child 
with maximum availability, is a 
reasonable number of books.” At 
present, elementary school young- 
sters average about two books 
per child in their classroom li- 
braries and another one per child 
in the public libraries. 

The teachers strongly urged 
hiring a trained children’s li- 
brarian. ‘‘Without such a person, 
any program, no matter how well 
planned, will slowly disintegrate 
for lack of growth and direction. 
Further, we consider one chil- 
dren’s librarian to be a minimum 
requirement,” they wrote. While 
the teachers recommended that 
the children’s librarian devote 
part of her time to libraries in 
the schools, they felt that “school 
libraries by themselves will not 
provide adequate service to the 
children.” A good public library 
is essential to the children’s edu- 
cational needs also. 

More adequate children’s rooms 
in the public libraries were the 
second step, the teachers urged; 
with books from these rooms be- 
ing supplied to the schools. In 
both the Cochituate and main 
library children’s rooms, the 
teachers found “the numbers of 


books and small usable areas far. 


below desirable standards.” Next 
the teachers asked for school li- 
braries and ‘additional children’s 
librarians. 

Last on the priority list, the 
teachers recommended a bookmo- 
bile. The majority of teachers 
felt that a bookmobile came last 
because of the expense and the 
fact that a bookmobile cannot re- 
place a library in _ providing 
“child guidance in reading and 
library skills.” 

The teachers’ committee is right 
in line with the thinking of the 
library trustees. 

Differ on Details 

Naturally, the trustees and 
teachers differ somewhat in work- 
ing out details. The most signifi- 
cant difference is that the trus- 
tees would like to see the chil- 
dren’s librarian on their staff 
working largely at the public li- 
braries, while the teachers en- 
vision the librarian spending one 
day a week at each of the three 
elementary schools, and the rest 
of her time at the public library. 

They suggest the librarian be 
jointly employed by the school 
department and the public library. 

Last January, the trustees told 
the Finance Committee the li- 
brary’s most pressing future 
needs were a children’s librarian 
and renovating the basement floor 
of the main library as children’s 
rooms. The basement is ideal for 
this purpose, the trustees say. It 
has a separate entrance and the 
youngsters’ noise there is less 
likely to disturb their elders up- 
stairs. The present children’s 
room would then be used for high 
schoolers. 

AJjl these plans represented 
new services in a year when many 
townspeople felt Wayland could 
not afford them. The library trus- 
tees decided not to present their 
plans to the Town Meeting this 
year. As soon as the Town can 
afford to increase its appropria- 
tion, the library trustees hope to 
expand the children’s program. 

Historically, Wayland library 
has depended more than most li- 
braries on private gifts. These 
funds once made Wayland library 
comparatively well-to-do for a 
Town of its size. However, while 
income from endowments has re- 
mained about the same in the last 
20 years, the costs of books and 
personnel have tripled. The trus- 
tees found Wayland was the only 
Town which receives only two- 
thirds of its income from munici- 
pal appropriation. 

Moreover, the growing popula- 
tion has demanded more services 
not only from the library, but 


from other town departments. 
Actually, the library appropria- 
tion—now only .9 per cent of the 
total budget—has dropped one- 
third with respect to the total 
budget in the last ten years, while 
other town departments are re- 
ceiving a large share of town 
monies. 

One of the most signficant re- 
cent improvements in Wayland’s 
library service, the trustees feel, 
has come with the employment 
of the town’s first professional 
librarian. 

Marjorie R. Ferris, a graduate 
of Syracuse University, came to 
Wayland in January, 1955, from 
Boston Public Library and Har- 
vard Law School library. 


The trustees would, of course, 
like to see a larger book appro- 
priation. With more money for 
salaries, they could keep the li- 
brary open longer hours and have 
two persons staffing the library 
at all times. Often now Miss 
Ferris has to rush in from her 
office to man the desk when some- 
one enters the building. It would 
be ideal to have staff enough so 
that one person could check out 
books and assist users in finding 
books, while the other handled the 
heavy load of paper work. 

The trustees would like to be 
able to fill some of the requests 
the townspeople have made of the 
library; for more classics and 
reference books, a reading insti- 
tute for adults, a larger record 
collection and a program for eld- 
erly people. They would like to 
see a vital children’s library pro- 
gram, perhaps story telling hours, 
hobby classes for children, a 
Summer reading project and pic- 
ture book hours to orient pre- 
schoolers to the library. They 
feel book review teas could be 
successful again. They envision 
a library where discussion groups 
like Decisions ’57 and Great 


Books flourish—in short, a library 
which is the social institution for 
education for the entire com- 
munity. — Joanne Davis. 


Melone . Blake 


™ 


Mrs. Daniel Guy Melone 


WESTON — Joanna Hill Blake, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
Blake of 1474 Newton Street, 
was married at 3 p.m., June 22, in 
St. Julia’s Church, to Daniel Guy 
Melone, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Melone of 27 Crescent Street. 
The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Joseph H. Casey. 

An outdoor reception was held 
at the home of the bride’s parents. 

The bride, given in marriage 
by her father, wore a princess 
style gown of silk tissue taffeta. 
A yoke and puffed sleeves of peau 
d’ange lace accented the bateau 
neckline and the bouffant skirt 
terminated in a chapel - length 
train. A Juliet cap of rosepoint 
lace held her full length veil in 
place and she carried a crescent 
of white roses and stephanotis 
with ivy. 

Maid of honor was Miss Anna 


Congregational Wayland 

Rev. Donald S. Ewing, D.D., Pastor 

Sunday Morning Worship: 9:30 
a.m. Nursery provided for small 
children. 

July 9. Adult Bible Class, 10 
a.m. 

July 10. Midweek Service, 8 
Pome 
Christian Science—Weston 

Town House—Town House Road 

10:45 am. Sunday Service. 

Sunday School at the same hour. 


8 p.m. Wednesday evening 
Meeting. July 7. Subject: “God”. 
AN : is_ available 


C, WCRB, Boston 54, Mass. 


July 3, 1957 


D. Melone, sister of the grooin, - 


She wore waltz-length chiffon of * = 


cornflower blue with contrasting 
light blue at the neck, terminat- 
ing in flowing scarf at back. She 
carried a cascade of pale yellow 
roses and marguerites with a 
touch of delphinium and trailing 
ivy. 

Bridesmaids were Misses Eliza- 
beth and Lucretia Hoover, twins, 
and Miss Claora Styron, all of 
Trapelo Road, Lincoln, and Miss 
Cecelia M. Melone, sister of the 
groom. They wore light blue 
similarly styled chiffon gowns 
with catching headbands and car- 
ried cascades of pale yellow roses 
and marguerites with ivy. 

Best man was Mr. Anthony J. 
Melone, brother of the groom. 
Ushers were Mr. Frederick A. 
Lyons, Mr. D. David MacDonald 
and Mr. John W. Melone, brother 
of the groom, all of Weston, and 
Dr. Lawrence H. Warbasse, a 
cousin of the bride, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn. An honorary usher 
was Mr. Weston Blake Jr., brother 
of the bride, who is now in 
Sweden. 

After a trip to the Canadian 
Rockies and northern -National 
parks Mr. and Mrs. Melone will 
make their home in Weston. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Melone are 
graduates of Weston High School. 
Mrs. Melone went to Smith Col- 
lege for two years. Mr. Melone 
attended Northeastern University 
and is now at the Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance. 


One big Summertime hazard 
is the tendency of man to think 
that a vacation can make him a 
Tarzan overnight, after 50° weeks 
behind an office desk. 


St. Zepherin’s — Cochituate 

Sunday Masses at 7 a.m., two 
at 8:30 a.m., two at 10:30, 11:30 
a.m. 

Week-day Mass at 7:30 a.m. 
everyday. 

Holy Day Masses at 6, 7 and 
9:15 a.m. and at 6:30 p.m. 

First Friday Masses at 6:30 
and 7:30 a.m. 

Confessions — Saturdays and 
vigils of Holy Days 4 to 5 p.m. 
and 7:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

Sunday School for First Com- 
munion class to eighth grade in- 
clusive after 8:30 Mass. 


St. Ann’s — Wayland 


Rev. William J. Carty, Pastor 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9 and 11 


a.m. 


Weekday Masses, 7 a.m.; Sat- 
rday 8 a.m. 
Holy Day Masses, 6:30, 8 and 


Pp a.m. 


Confessions, 4:30 to 5:30, 7:30 
o 8:30 p.m. 
Devotions to Immaculate Heart 


bf Mary, Ist Saturday after 8 


’clock Mass. 
Devotions to St. Ann, Tues- 


days after 7 o’clock Mass. 


Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
rine, after 9 a.m. Mass. 


IG RB 
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Librarian Spreads His Ministry of Books — Career 


Powell’s Three Book Loves 
NN 


By John 
Staff Correspondent of The 


Los Angeles 

Lawrence Clark Powell, a 
humble Quaker who has spent 
a lifetime spreading the min- 
istry of books, is about to 
“preach” what he has long prac- 
ticed. 

Dr. Powell is a librarian, He 
is slightly built, but driven by 
an enormous devotion to books. 


“Three loves have I,’ he once 
wrote, “collecting books, keep- 
ing, books (which includes read- 
ing them), and giving books 
away.” 

Since 1943 this leading Amer- 
ican bookman has been head 
librarian at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He 
has been in those years a tire- 
less traveler and speaker on be- 
half of books and reading. A 
sensitive and skillful book-buy- 
er, he has poked about in book- 
shops all over the world in 
search of volumes for the UCLA 
library, which he has built into 
one of the best-equipped in the 
United States. He is a well- 
known figure in the antiquarian 
bookshops of many lands. 


A Library School for UCLA 


For a decade he has dreamed | 


and worked to establish on this 
campus a library school that 
would be to the West what the 
great Columbia University 
School of Library Service is to 
the East. 

Such a library school would 
be based, he has said, on three 
simple premises — “that books 
are basic, that people iare good, 
and that working with them 
both is the best of all lives.” 

This September, UCLA will 
open its new School of Library 
Service and its first dean will be 
Lawrence Clark Powell. 

To pass an hour with Dr. Pow- 
ell is to become persuaded as he 
is that “a book is a unique and 


C. Waugh 
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earth can supplant it as a source 
of power and of beauty.” 

To talk with him of librarian- 
ship is to be convinced with him 
that it is a human calling no less 
dedicated than the ministry, 


Useful Librarianship 
He believes that the art of 
useful librarianship turns on 
three simple elements that never 
change: First, that “books are 
basically useful, that they wil] 


be supplemented, but not re- 
|placed.” Second, that “people 


they contain.” Third, that “libra- 
rianship consists essentially. of 
collecting and preserving books, 
and of enabling people to in- 
struct the mind and delight the 
| Spirit with books.” 

He calls these three elements 
|the “simplicities of librarian- 
| Ship.” They have been the “sim- 
| plicities” that this bookman has 
| practiced with fervor in a life in 
which books have been “as basic 
as food and air.” They will be 
the* “simplicities’ he and his 
staff will “preach” here at the 
new school of library service. 

To Dr. Powell, a librarian, if 
|he be useful, must be two things 
}—a reader of books and a ser- 
| vant of those in need of help, 

_Dr. Powell himself is a yora- 
clous reader. He strongly be- 
lieves and often says that to live 
}and not read is to be only half 
alive. 

Reads Them Differently 

How many books does he read 
a week, a month, a year? 
never keep count,” he says, “but 
I take an armful home every 


“How? “I read different books 
differently,” he says. “I spend 
only 10 minutes on some books 
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precious thing, and nothing on | 


need books and the nourishment |’ 


“T| 


night to read. Maybe I go} 
through several hundred a 
| month.” 


Leo Linder 


Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, head librarian of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and a leading American bookman. 
In September Dr. Powell becomes first dean of UCLA’s new 


School of Library Service. 


—that is all the time I need to) much as he reads. He has writ- 
get the meat.-On others I spend 


years.” 
Fortunately, he is a 
reader and an artful skimmer. | 


“T skim through books looking 


for ‘hooks,’” he says. “When I 


i 
find one I stop and read care- 


fully, often backtracking if nec- 
essary. Then I go on looking for 
other ‘hooks’ to grab.” 


Dr. Powell writes nearly 


as 


fast| mand as a speaker and lecturer 


ten several books—mostly about 
books. He is also in heavy de- 


|—also mostly about books, book 
|collecting, and book ‘reading. | 
| This is the way he spreads his | 
“ministry.” 

UCLA’s school will not be the 
first in the Southwest. The Uni- 
| versity of Southern California, a| 
private institution, has had an} 
excellent one since the mid- 
1930s. 

But as Dr. Powell says, USC 
cannot alone fulfill the region’s 
heavy demand for competent li- 
brarians. The UCLA library 
school will have an advantage 
USC doesn’t have—access to all 
the mighty academic and finan- 
cial resources of a state univer- 
sity. 


Bounden Duty 

Dr. Powell believes that 
UCLA, as the leading state uni- | 
versity of the Southwest, has a/| 
“bounden duty” to train humani- 
tarian, book-loving librarians 
for service in libraries of the 
great Southwestern region, par- 
ticularly in rurale and _ isolated | 
areas that now‘lack adequate li- 
brary service. To help fulfill this 
duty will be an overriding aim 
of the UCLA school, 

To Lawrence Powell, a vig- 
orous bookman, reader, collector, 
buyer, giver, and writer of books, 
the responsibilities ahead are 
enormous. 


| ally found to be read 


When Dedication Day saw 


Would yield, each passing 


Library Ca rd 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


doors flung wide 


I joined the “gold rush” up a brand-new stair 
To stake my claim, Just eight and eager-eyed, 
I hugged the certainty of treasure there, 

Yet had no inkling that a major lode 


year, more precious ores 


Of wisdom, insight, joy, That episode 

Is one my grateful memory underscores, 

For with requirements met—the card all mine— 
I bounded home with books, could scarcely wait 
To search for nuggets in the printed line. 

And since the search continues to elate 

My leisure hours, I count as triple-starred 

The day I used my first library card. 


ELOISE WADE HACKETT 


Good Annotated Book Lists 


Through an Editor’s Window 


both he and you are fortunate. 


With your help in choosing 
“| among the thousands of junior 
=| books, he has at hand deep-| 
jening resources for unfold-| 
{ment and recreation. If he is 
#!not a reader, there is much| 
|that you can do to encourage | 

him. The home environment 


along with attractive spots in 
which to read is the first place 
to begin. Where parents are 
readers, the children are usu- 
ers also. 

For help in building up a! 
background at home which en- | 
courages the child to read} 
more and to. love books, Nancy 
Larrick’s book, reviewed on 
these pages two years ago (Nov, 
1, 1958) remains one of the} 
best. “A  Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading,” by Nancy 
Larrick (New York, Double- 
day, $2.95), It has since come 
out in a paperback, 

You Will Want Lists 

You will also find book lists | 
useful, Continuing sources for | 
these are given in the Larrick | 
book. A few excellent lists re- 
cently published are worth 
mentioning here. 

One source for book lists of 
several sorts is the’ National 
Council of Teachers of English, | 
704 South Sixth Street, Cham- | 
paign, Ill. A '155-page leisure 
reading list for students in 
senior high schools was _ re- 


» 


viewed in this column February | 
27. Called ‘‘Books for You,” it 
is a useful and_= stimulating 
annotated basic list of old and 
new books, grouped under 
headings attractive to young 
people. Now a book list for 
junior high school is added, 
titled “Your Reading.” (No 
price is given, but the other 
was 60 cents, or 50 cents in lots 
of 20 or more, so this probably 
is the same.) All the NCTE 
lists are well chosen, interest- 
ingly written up, and enlivened 
by sketches, 

The annual book lists of the 
Independent Schools Education 
Board are just out. This is 
the old Secondary Education 
Board. The price is the same as 
last year, 50 cents each, and the 


address Milton 86, Mass. These 
are current books and the| 
Senior Booklist includes the | 
“Ten Best Adult Books of 1959 
for the Pre-College Reader.” 
The extensive notes on each 
book are directed to the young 
reader,, as in the National 
Council book lists. “Current 
Books, Senior Booklist,” and 
“Current Books, Junior Book- 
list,” are the titles. The junior 
book list goes up through 
grade 8, the senior 9 through 
12, 


Other Listings 


The New York Public Li- 
brary list for this year, “Books 
for the Teen Age, 1960,” con- 
tains some 1,500 titles classi- 
fied under 50 different sub- 
jects. The descriptions are 
brief but the list is always a 
good one. Copies are 50 cents 
from the New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
iStreet, New York 18. | 

A listing of 3,300 titles ar-| 
ranged by grade and subject 
and recommended by the Li- 
brary Journal (American Li~- 


By Millicent Taylor 


Education Editor of The Christian Science Monitor 


If your child enjoys reading, given along with notes on each | 


in the 
Books 


1960 edition 
for Children 


book, 
“Best 


People,’ from R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36. This compact 
paperback 207-page listing, 
compiled in the offices of the 
Library Journal and Junior Li- 
braries by Mary C. Turner, is 
a valuable catalogue to own. 
Single copies cost $2, with 40 
per cent off. on five copies or 
more. 


of | 
In- | 
| cluding Adult Books for Young 


National Library Week 
April 3-9, 1960 
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With People and Books 


Written for The Chr 


To my mind there is no more 
exciting and glamorous profes- 
sion than that of Librarian, so 
when Barbara, my high school 
| Sranddaughter, came bursting 
}into my room full of a talk 
given by a 
school assembly, I 
much pleased. 
| Barbie is, 
terial for a 


| By Effie C 
| 
| 
| 


was very 


I think, ideal ma- 
uture librarian. She 


should have hesitated to encour- 
age her, for though Jane loves 
books, 1n fact is a: bookworm, 


unless she 
closed department 
deals only with 
ibrary pr 


and goes into 
where 
figures, 


a 
she 
the 


Has Qualifications 
I am thinking of that phase 
of library service in which the 
| librarian comes directly in con- 
tact with the customer. It is 
a selling job, selling without 
price except a “Thank you.” 
The patron comes into the pu 
ic library.to buy words, words 
which will take him out of his 
numdrum world into a wor 
| of enchantment, and he turns to 
he librarian to give him the 
cey. To give the right book to 
the right person is a> heart- 
warming triumph, but to do this 


| Je 
| 


stincts of a good salesman, an 
nterest in people, and, of course, 
love of and knowledge of 
books, 


Even in departments where no 
books circulate, the person with 
whom the _ research student 
| comes in contact needs the per- 
sonal touch. When I was doing 
research for a special field I 
wandered into Widener Library 
at Harvard College, not at al 


bb) 


was immediately introduced to 
Keyes D. Metcalf, then Head 
Librarian of that Library, He 
took such an interest in my sub- 
ject and me, and gave me such 
a wealth of material that he 
literally sold me on my own 
field. 

I went into Widener that day a 
little indifferent about an as- 
signment w 


has enriched my whole life. I 


ibrarian to her high | 


likes books, likes people, and 

Is a friendly girl, without. a 
trace of self-consciousness. 
Had it been her sister Jane I | 


she is not interested in people, | 


ofession is not for her, | 


ld | 


he librarian must have the in-| 


sure just what I did want. 1| 


», Freeman 


tstian Science Monitor 


have always remembered Mr. 
| Metcalf as an ideal librarian. 
|He knew his tools—books and 
people—and loved both. For him 
libararianship was an exciting 
adventure, 

Graduate and Undergraduate 

If Barbara makes up her mind 
that library work is what she 
wants, what must be her prepa= 
ration for that career? Simmons 
College in Boston has a gradu- 
ate school program leading to an 
M.S. degree in Library Science, 
have Columbia University, 
Rutgers College, Western Re= 
lserve, and other institutions. 
This a student may go into after 
graduating from a recognized 
liberal arts college. There are 
|also in these schools under-= 
graduate programs which li- 
brary science forms a major ina 
liberal arts course leading to a 
B.S. degree. 

I would advise any student 
with librarianship in mind to 
get at least a baccalaureate de- 
gree at either a library school 
|or a liberal arts college. It will 
always be helpful, as a degree is 
now a “must” for any profes- 
s10n 

The demand for librarians far 
exceeds the supply. Simmons 
College, which I am merely 
using as an example, graduated 
85 women in library science in 
|1958, and 1,500 employers were 
bidding for their services. 

Part-Time Work Possible 

Looking ahead — and why 
|}shouldn’t a sensible girl like 
Barbara look a long way ahead 
—in common with teaching and 
|nursing, librarianship is a pro- 
fession' to which a mother may 
return when her children are of 
school age. 

The girl studying to become a 
|librarian has several choices as 
|to a special field. In the last 
|year of the four-year library 
| school course a student may 
specialize in work with adults, 
| with children, or with young 
|adults. If she decides to make a 
|life career of librarianship she 
may advance herself by taking 
a master’s degree and later a 
doctorate. 


as 


ginning, if a girl likes books and 


lich was not my own | likes people, she will be working 
choice. I came out fired with an|in a field which she enjoys, and 
enthusiasm for the subject which | 


that is what makes a satisfying 
career. 


brary Association and others is 


{ 


‘Worth Considering’ 


Above all, as I said in the be- | 


wy wy 
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Candidates Howell’s School in ales 
WGBH 2, WBZ 4, WHDH 5, WNAC 7, WMUR 9, WJAR 10, WPRO 12 I ace Query Has 88 a Long 
Saturday Tests on TV History 


“Erwin D. Canham 
The Christen selesbe Monitor 
and the News” 


Sunday 6:15 p.m. 
WXHR-FM 

also 11:30 P.M, WEZE 

E. 8. T. 


ABC NETWORK 


Saturday 


2:00 4—Major League Base- 7:00 4—Highway Patrol WEET, 590ke; CBS; FM, 103.3mc—WTAO, 740kc; ABC Be Your KN oH Joan K. N. Harrison 
ball—Braves-Dodgers 5—Cannonball WHDH, 850ke; FM, 94.5mc—WNAC, 680kc; FM, 98.5mc Sunday neta Li. 7 aie re ea 
5—NBA Playoff Game| 7—Mickey Spillane WBZ, 1030kc—WEZE, 1260kc; NBC 2 5 : 5 tae: ; | 
between Celtics and St 12—Sea Hunt — of Ma usetts will-be intel Denbigh, North Wales 
M - )0O—W EEI— Wells 1 Jews 3 TRE \ eout | Va Ut Al wl id “rT : 7 yon 
Louis Hawks | 7:30 4, 10—Bonanza 1:00—WEEI—Welle Church, CRS News | 6:10—WEEI_Weather, Rideo |Massachusetis ‘willbe’ inters| “Unto God only be honor an 
9§9—Duffy’s Tavern 5—Dick Clark Show WHDH—Hank Forbes _ ,_ .WHDH—News: Boston Ballroom |viewed on “Face the Nation” |glory” is the motto of Howell’ 
10—Reach for Tomorrow / 7, 12—Perry Mason OZ een a eee we |, 8:35—WEEL—Fred Foye sab o'20y EPs iii md t 4:30 p.m. on Channel| School. Denbis! Nort 
» . J . ‘ VBZ—News le Da Show 5:49—WEZE—Roman Catholic Program | * say Al ov Pp - O Nant ecnool, enbigh, iI North 
12—Film Feature } §9—Feature Film WEZE—News:; Recorded Music 6:55—WEEI—Phil Rizzuto, sport 7 by the same group of newsmen | yy q 
2:30 9—Dancing Party | 8:00 5, 9—John Gunther’s 1:05—WEEI—On a Saturday Afternoon | 7:00~WEEI—Allan Jackson, news who interviewed Senator Hubert we ~ 
10—Progress Parade High Road tit eee Pee | yankee and WNAC News |H. Humphrey (D) of Minnesota|. Situated under th 
2:45 10—Home Hunters | 8:30 4—Man and Challenge 1/05—WEEI—Allan Jackson, news s Place” |o. « “y Pa hs gies Denbigh’s ancient rui 
‘pase rete WHDH—Celtics-Hawks jon Sunday, March 6 ato 
3:90 4—Science Countdown o— acaVe It to Beaver _ | 2:00—WEEI—Metropolitan Opera 7 Rr te Kennedy will be interviewed live | Whic MORO? sere 
10—Best of Pro-football i aap anted—Dead PES |e a pilot a bicear te ahopr ‘ Alcoholi m in CBS-T'V’s Milwaukee studios | VC _ the whole 
3:30 4—Best of Pro-football 9- Wisin ges | 300 W DAO Oat See euEtG Hobos 8 1 oO q igh | by W illiam H. Lawre nee of the Clwyd Ho ell Is an indepel Me 
4:00 5—Paul Winchell / —reature Film 4:00—WHDH—News | WNAC—Bill Hahn Show |New York Times, Peter Lisagor|@™t girls’ boarding and ¢ 
ea ae 9:00 4, 10—The Deputy 4:05—WHDH—Red Sox-N.Y. Giants | 8:15—WEEI—Saturda Review f the " 1|school of nearly 450 pupils, ag 
9—Wrestling 5 rae puty’ Feb eae BCG AS bite ogee Nee ek Ela er of the Chicago Daily News, and 
10—All) Star Golf he == ‘awrence Welk 5:30—WTAO—News; Edie Gorme | 10:00—WE 1 piarone hy's Place |CBS. News correspondent Blair| between 11 and 18. It is known 
2—Dance Party | 7, 12—Mr. Lucky | 5:40—WTAO—Teen Town: News | 10:30—WEEI—Sammy Dale's Orchestra | C]qy} in this country as a “public 
+ 9:30 4 10—Jour to Under 5:55—WEEI—Sports Today WNAC W | Clark } | i 
4:30 4—Horse Racing Ee cea ee ney SOO OSE S| O0b = WERT-S Art een iEneen eed 11:00—WEEI News. Weather, Spo | A recording of this interview |SChool, and last year celebrated ; 
5—Championship Bridge standing, Mr. K_ in WTAO—Country Music WHDH—N ¢ |will be broadcast over WEET]|!'S centenary ‘ Main entrance to Howell’s School, Denbigh, North Wales. A 
rance NV H—World News R dup NAC—YN a | P tgs lowell we Wel : “ ” 5 s j 
2—Jack Spector Show France 13 vi NAGIYN a WNAG News” 11 1s—WEEIC irl Moore Monc¢ light at 10:30. Thomas Howell was a Welsh-| British “public” school for girls, Howell’s has a long history and 
5:00 4—Boston Movietime — [Be rahi Will | 6:15—WEEI—Fred Cusic sports ~ WHDH—Hank j aS man. and a merchant di per, colorful background. Trustees are the Draper’s Company of the 
The Quarterback ravel: western WHDH—Curt Gor Weather soston | Senator Humphre. ,e| trading with Spain, where ©\ City of London, 
5. 9—All Star Golf 10:00 .5—Ernie Kovacs’-Panel | WNAC—Bill Marlowe Show 11:3 til Da es = raphe Surset the. Press” < va passed away in Seville in 1537 ‘ 
y y wtar 0 e . | gu ) WvLeet t ; s oun- 
10—John Gunther’s High ‘, 12—Gunsmoke } & i | | day at 6 p.m. on Channel 10, ana} his will he left 12,000 golden | Wany famous persons have been| Birthday Honors list last’ year. 
Road 10:3 ars U-S.A. ~ Hittd ayy at ll p m. on Channel 5. Senator | ducats (about £2,700 or $7,587) | members of the « ompany, among Special celebrations to mark 
5:30 10—Law of the Plainsman oa pond : shies 1:00—WEEI—Roman Catholic Program WNAC—YN and WNAC News Humphrey will* be interviewed | to the Draper’s Company,, to be them Sir Francis Drake, Lord/the centenary were held at the 
12—Dennis O’Keefe Show o—Keep Talking WBZ—Prelude to Worship WBZ—News: Star Time by Paul Ringler of the Milwau-|USed , every year forever aS)Nelson, Prince William  of|school at the end of the summer 
6:00 5—Cisco Kid 7, 12—U.S. Marshal rE —Have Gun Wil) Travel kee Journal: Charles Bartlett of| @owries for four maiden or-|Qrange, and George VI. term, 1959. Old Howellians and | 
7—To Tell the Truth / 10—News ; | WHDH— Christian Endeavor | The Ed young Show the Ch iHahooga Time: sf and|Phans of his lineage, or others, It was indeed a memorable oc-| parents of present pupils, many : 
9—Feature Film | 10:40 10—Remember the Day 7:15-WHDH—How Christian Sclence| « , sc |L awrence E. Spivak ; | with the numbers to be increased | easion one evening in February,|combining both roles, thronged 
10—Bat Masterson | 11:00 i — PRUE, W eee Beale t 6 F te | 7 “f i if the income were sufficient 1937, when a special emissary |into Denbigh from all parts of 
9 arri / 9—News eature Filn WTAO—Here We Stanc | | , ; artelG nNAnY AG: 1e British Isles. retur 
_ 12—Ozzie and Harriet 12_Featu Filn ms} WEEI—Lenten Sooxshelf ae ' Monday morning, between 7 Two Schools Founded rom the Draper’s Company ad-| the British I les, returning to the 
6:15 4—Bishop Sheen a—s atures. Uns | WNAC—Beautiful Hymns SDIDHIReliat te ae ean aka! acted Sen tors Humphrey ne > cn _| dressed the whole school. After|serenity of the spacious build- 
6:30 5—Roy Ragers 11:15 4 —Casablanca;: On Trial 1:30—WEEI—Lady of the Bookshelf 6 Shelf: -John Mee Ene XK Gee ne Ne ecates a the The company found it vé pe felling us about the history of|ings and grounds, and,—beyond, 
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Library Trustee Requests 
Meetings on State Aid 


LINCOLN -- The question of | 
application by Lincoln Public Lie | 
brary for state aid in 1962 will | 
be discussed this month by trus- | 
tees of the Library, Lincoln Se- 
lectmen, and the Lincoln Finance | 
Committee, if a letter written by 
John A, Carley, Library Trustee, | 
is actedupon, Mr. Carley, on Nov. 
8, requested such a meeting so 
that plans for the 1962 Library 
budget can be made, 

Although an amendment to the 
existing State Aid to Free Public 
Libraries Act will come before 
the 1962 session of the Massachu- 
setts General Court, Mr. Carley 
said that Lincoln trustees are 
making plans ‘‘based on the pre- 
sent state aid law.’’ The Act, 
Chapter 760 of the Acts of 1960, 
provides’a 2l¢ per capita Day- 
ment to public libraries that 

f meet certain requirements, 
Funds are from state income 
tax. Some of the problems are 
that if there were no library 
aid, the redistributed income tax 
revenue would be returned to 
Commonwealth cities and towns 
in different proportions; and that 
state aid, as now received, can- 
not be used by the libraries with=- 
out appropriation by the towns, 

Among other qualifying re- 
quirements is the expenditure of 
not less than 18% of a library’s 
total budget (in a town of 5000 to 
9999 population) for books and 
periodicals, The state credits 
Lincoln with a population of-5613, 
according to the 1960 census, 
which, includes residents of Hans- 
com/ Air’ Base housing units, 

According to Mr, Carley, ‘‘The 
Library’s unavoidable operating 
‘and maintenance expenses are 
such that without a substantial 
addition to the budget, either by 

| state aid or local financing, the 
expenditure for books will not 
equal 18% of the total as it ap- 
pears in the Town Report.”’ 

**A library notnow meeting this 
standard is eligible for state aid 

| if it declares its intention of 

| meeting the standard by 1963,”’ 
Mr. Carley continues. ‘tThe trus- 
tees hesitate to declare such in- 
tent unless the Selectmen and 
Finance Committee agree that 
state aid is worth applying for 
and help us take steps to make 
state aid funds available for lib- 
rary use,’’ 

The Town of Lincoln received 
a check for $1178.73 this year 
under the Act, 


Corporate Communion and 
Breakfast for Holy Name 


LINCOLN =-- A Communion 
Breakfast at Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant in Concord followed 
a Corporate Communion of mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society of 
St. Joseph’s Parish at the 8 
o’clock Mass on Sunday, Nov, 12.) 
‘Some thirty members were in 
attendance, 

Following a brief business 
meeting conducted by the presi- 
dent, Coleman Sampson, Williamm 
Kirby of the Raytheon Missile 
Systems Division, was introduced 
by Joseph Sweeney, program 
chairman, 

Mr. Kirby gave a most inter- 
esting talk on Raytheon’s Missile 
Systems, describing Raytheon’s 
concept of missile defense, and} 
illustrating his talk with colored 
Slides, He also showed a movie 
of Raytheon’s Hawk and Sparrow 
missiles, showing them actually 
destroying enemy planes andi 
missiles, 


Junior High Open House 


SUDBURY -- Three hundred 
parents gathered at the Junior 
High School Noy. 8 for their 
first PTA meeting this season. 
After a business meeting led by 
Joseph C, Berry, president of the 
Junior High School PTA, Prin- 
cipal William E, Mayer spoke on 
the general aims of the year, 

Then parents followed the daily 
classroom schedule of their chil- 
dren, spending 15 minutes with 
each teacher, In this way they 
met all their children’s teachers 
and learned the objectives of 
each course, the types of mater- 
ials that are dealt with, and the 
kinds of activities included, 

The class programended about | 
a quarter of ten and was followed 
by a social hour in the school | 
cafeteria, 
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Wedge Seen for State Meddling 


Selectmen War on Library Bill 


By ROBERT E. GLYNN be gained from another state| 
The 1316 members of the|fevenue source and then trans- 
Massachusetts Selectmen’s|ferred to the town treasurers 


clares, ‘“‘we’ll be going a long 
way to destroy town meeting 
democracy.” 


Assn. are up in arms these 


by the State Treasurer and 


days over a proposed bit of placed in separate accounts. 


legislation that they fear could 
usurp the true town meeting 


form of democrati rn-|expended by the library trus-| 
pa ay Naan tees without further checkup 


ment. 

At issue is a Senate-rejected 
bill now being studied by a 
conference committee, that 


would provide state financial 
hema laete 7 5(on a town warrant for the se- 


aid to the communities’ variou 
publie libraries. 


The aroused administrators 
of the 312 towns feel that the 
measure infringes on their 
right to vote their own tax 
funds for library needs, and 
that if it passes it will open 
the way for state interference 
in other fiscal matters. 


The point of contention goes 
back to November 1960, when 
the Legislature passed what 
the Selectmen’s Assn. refers 
to as “the library account seg- 
regation bill.” 

It provided for an appropri- 
ation of $768,000 for establish- 
ment of five regional libraries 
and distribution of $974,000 of 
state funds under the follow- 
ing- formula: a maximum grant 
of $5000 to towns of less than 
2000 population, and allocation 
of 25 cents of each resident of 
a larger community. 


Fears of Group Told 


The attorney says his group! 


fears the money would then be} 


| 


by the towns. | 
“Presumably the town ac-| 


countant will not scrutinize] 
the expenditures, nor put them| 


lectmen’s scrutiny before pay-| 
ment by the town treasurer,” 
Davis states. 


after the 
the Senate 


Three weeks 
House passage, 
struck out the amendment 
and passed the bill, which 
gave it back its 1960 status. 


The House, however, refused || 
to concur with the Senate ac- | 
tion and the squabble wasi 
dumped into the committee|| 
laps of Mayors Lawrence Bret-|| 
ta, Somerville; “Alfred Voke, 
Chelsea; Amelio Della Chiesa, 
Quincy; and Senators Joseph! 
Gibney, Webster; Ralph Ma-| 
har, Orange and James Long, 
Waltham. 


Davis Scores Bill 


Davis is hopeful the commit-| 
tee will sidetrack the proposal, | 
since any compromise they | 
may make will still be unac-| 


ceptable to his association. | 
He argues that both House 


The act was hailed by the|and Senate versions of the bill | 
sponsoring librarians and li-|just take money from one 
brary associations until they|pocket and put it in the other. 
discovered the money was to| He describes the measures 
be deducted from their town’s|aS one of the worst bills af- 
state income and corporate tax|fecting municipalities and crit- 
collections and they still would|icizes “the misguided zeal of 
have to depend on town meet-|the proponents as only open- 
ing ‘approval for larger sums|ing the way to unsound fiscal 
needed. policies in municipal finance.” 

In terming the 1960 act a bad 
ic Charles W. Davis, asso-| “Other special interest 
ciation counsel and legislative| 8TOUps will want to dissociate 
agent, contends, “It didn’t add themselves : from the true 
one cent to those library| town meeting form of de- 
budgets, so the sponsors de-| Mocracy,” Davis contends, if 
cided something drastic had to| the House bill becomes law. 

e done about it this year.” 
P As a result, the opis spon-| Should that happen he de- 
sors, Davis claims, backed an- 
other bill that passed the 
House in June with an amend- 
ment stipulating the money 
was not to be taken from in- 
come tax funds, 


Davis interprets the restric- 
tion to mean the money would 


In the Afrikaanns tongue of 
South Africa, coffee is “boere- 
troos,” “the consolation of the 
farmer.” 


5, Mon, and Wed, eves. ‘til $9 
open Wed., Thurs, Fri, ‘til 9:30 


Boston, also 
Shoppers World, 


boys’ half sleeve 
sport shirts 


39 


regularly 2.S8 


Cool, crisp cottons, some wash ’n’ wear, in a 
variety of solid colors and fancy patterns. 
Button-down and spread collar styles. Sizes 
6 to 18, 


boys’ bathing trunks 
1.99 to 2.99 


2.50 to 3.98 


tion in wanted styles 
18. 


alf sleeve 


How this city can suffer, because faints 


work differently in other parts of the state, 
is sharply illustrated by the plight of the 
Boston Public Library under the new re- 
|\ gional library program. 

This plan, enacted by the 1960 Legisla- 
| ture, would make certain city libraries ref- 
| erence and research centers for their areas. 
' The state will assist with 25 cents per cap- 
ita in each region, 

For this program, which goes into effect 
next year, $768,000 has been appropriated. 
-*Though the law authorizes five regions, it 
/ Was understood in most circles that there 
i would be only two the first year, one in 
Boston and the other in the western part of 
| the state. Boston expected to receive $600,- 
000, the actual 1961 cost of its research and 
reference services to non-residents. On that 
understanding, Mayor Collins increased the 
city’s library budget $275,000, because the 
( program calls for new services. 

But it appears that understanding was 
‘mistaken, Administering the regional pro- 
gram is the state Board of Library Com- 
missioners, an unpaid body, now in charge of 
| library extension for the state Board of Edu- 
| eation. This -board’s experience tends to 


‘Te nothenint ee rural libraries its 
ae concern 
The library commissioners appear about 
to create four regions the first. year: The 
Boston area has been delineated as including 
only.67 communities, less than half the num- 
ber the Boston Public Library actually 
serves. Under this plan, Boston would re- 
ceive only $400,000 instead of $600,000 of the 
$768,000 available. Additional appropriations 
would be needed if this city is to be decently 
compensated. 


Most important of all, the library com- 


missioners’ present plan calls eventually for 


five regions. Proposals for western and cen- 
tral areas have already been scrutinized. The 
same will be done for two others late next 
week. But, the Boston Public Library actu- 
ally serves all eastern Massachusetts. The 
library commissioners should consider that 
it already spends 47 percent of its budget on 

idents, and should delineate its region 

sis of its actual service. 

It is significant’ that not, one of the five 
present library commissioners is a Boston 
resident. This situation is typical of many, 
in which far greater sums are involved. 
When will the people of Massachusetts ap- 
preciate the financial plight of their capital 
city, and its efforts to put its house in order, | 
and decide that it is entitled to fair play? 
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Mirror of World Opinion 


A Public Library’s Responsibility 


“Where stands a library, there 
stands 

The capitol of the world of thought 

In any language, and all lands, 

The truth as said, and’ truth as 
sought.” 


Mrs. George R. Wallace, chairman 
of Fitchburg Public Library board of 
trustees, was one of five members of a 
special Facts-For-Freedom committee 
set up by the American Library Trustee 
Association. ~ 

At their annual meeting in Cleveland 
this month the committee submitted a 
resolution calling upon the 350, dele- 
gates to adopt a policy statement. 

Coming from two score states, the 
delegates finally passed the resolution 
with a large majority, but only after 
fireworks had been touched off. 

Before outlining debate, we herewith 
publish the policy statement in full: 

“America’s fight for survival is on 
three tronts—military, economic and 
ideological. Ideas are as important in 
the current defense of the United States 
of America as missiles. The American 
Library Trustee Association recognizes 
that public libraries stand at the. third 
front where the battle is being fought 
for men’s minds and_ loyalties. 

“Charged by law with the responsi- 
bility for policy in the publi¢ libraries 


of the United States of America, we pro-- 


pose to arm the American people through 
their public libraries with greater 
knowledge and understanding of the 
political, economic and ideological forces 
lined up on both sides of ‘the battleline 
between freedom and _ international 
Communism. 

“The United States today is leader 
of the free nations, determined to re- 
main free and to help obtain freedom 
and self-determination for all people 
in the world. The American Library 
Trustee Association will place increased 
emphasis on the reading and discussion 


yp Sy 
b4 


fee 


visual and audio aids, for a greater 
knowledge and understanding of Ameri- 
can principles, democracy and the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

“We will sponsor projects which en- 
courage use of the basic informational 
materials in our public libraries to make 
us as a nation more articulate, more 
united in National purpose and Ameri- 
can goals, and, most important, stimu- 
lated in zeal in the crusade for freedom. 

“We will urge all Americans to join 
with us in using the public library as 
an institution that has a distinctive and 
basic contribution to make in the fight 
for freedom on the third front... .” 

It is difficult to pick a quarrel with 
such a statement of policy. 

Yet a heated debate ensued at Cleve- 
land before the majority could express 
their approval by vote. ... 

Somewhere along the line these ob- 
jectors seem to have missed the way. 

Free libraries exist in America be- 
eause we have a free society in which 
they flourish, 

Public libraries are still permitted to 
provide readers the needed materials 
in their search for the truth. 

But in a monolithic Communist. so- 
ciety public library freedom would he 
destroyed. There would no longer be 
freedom for the individual to search for 
the truth. Books would be censored; 
only what the commissar permitted 
would go on the shelves; and a good 
share of that would be distorted to meet 
the demands of a Communist overlord. 

Even alleged scientific truth would be 
bent to oblige party-line builders. ... 

Any truly democratic government 
worthy of the name of government must 
be in constant conspiracy to maintain 
itself ci. 

That is an axiomatic truth which has 
escaped many Americans... . 

Any measures library trustees can take 
to help preserve democracy and to reveal 
the truth about the Communist con- 
spiracy will be steps in preserving the 
very existence of free libraries,—Fitch- 


of books and periodicals and the use of burg Sentinel 
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doing well.” measure 38. Thailand 
But my instructor is a York- |20. Cross 39. Van 
|shireman, not given to pretty stroke 41. Registra- 
speeches, and he merely said, on a letter tions — 
“T will tell you when you're |22. Those who 44. Tennis 


not.” gaze fixedly score 


However, some progress is | 
being made; only yesterday, 
after I had snaked neatly be- 
tween a bus and three bicycles, 
stopped and started on a hill, 
and turned a left-hand corner 
without crashing head-on into 
the oncoming traffic, he said, 
sounding for all the world like 
an old-fashioned Nannie whose 
charge has just eaten up all 
the spinach, ‘There! You did 
that very nicely.” 

This heady praise so de- 
lighted me that I spent the rest 
of my lesson trying to think 
of something nice I could do 
for him in return, At last I 
promised’ him that I would 
never again Start almost every. 
| sentence with the words: 

“Now in Canada, you see, 
we always... .” 

“Thank you very much in- 
deed,” my instructor said 
warmly, ; Answer Block Appears| 


Date-Seekers Restricted 
| Youths Turn Libraries 
| Into Social Centers 


WILLIAM M. DOOLITTLE| “We recently dropped our 
Teenager seeking dates, |estrictions eports Welles- 
social and historical, are|* 
many suburban libra- 
social centers. 
lalism, excessive crowd- 
d noise have forced 
nmunities to adopt dras- 
easures curbing librar: 
students. 


ey librarian, Margaret Ar- 
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Wedge Seen for State Meddling 


Selectmen War on Library Bill : 


By ‘ROBERT E. GLYNN |be gained from another state|clares, “we'll be going a long 

The 1316 members of the|fevenue source and then trans-|way to destroy town meeting 
Massachusetts Selectmen’s|ferred to the town treasurers democracy.” 
Assn. are up in arms these|by the State Treasurer and 
days over a proposed bit of|Placed in separate accounts. 
legislation that they fear could], The attorney says his group 
usurp the true town meeting/fears the money would then be 
form of democratic govern-|¢*pended by the library trus-| 
ment. tees without further checkup) 

At issue is a Senate-rejected|by the towns. 


bill now being studied by a| ‘Presumably the towzi ac- 
conference committee, that countant will not scrutinize 


would provide state financial|the expenditures, nor put them 


aid to the communities’ various|0" 8 town warrant for the se- 
publie libraries, lectmen’s scrutiny before pay- 


ment by the town treasurer,” 
vue aroused administrators |D@vis states. 

of the 312 towns feel that the 

measure infringes on their ie weeks after the 

right to vote their own tax | House passage, the Senate | 

funds for library needs, and |S‘Tuck out the amendment 
that if it passes it will open | 224 paps fie 
the way for state interference | 82V 1¢ bac Status. 

in other fiscal matters. 


Lebo fle rf/te 


The House, however, refused! 


; : to concur with the Senate ac- 
The point of contention goes|;. 
back to November 1960, when tion and the squabble was 


A dumped into the committee 
the Legislature passed what 
the Selectmen’s Assn. refers laps of Mayors Lawrence Bret- 


to as “the Mbrary account seg-ICyaisea, Amelio Delle: Chore 
egation bill.” : 3 : 9 
It provided for an sppropri-|Qipney Webstan Selph aes | 
ation of $768,000 for establish- her Gran ond ? Named Tan 
ment of five regional libraries ; g : 8, 


and distribution of $974,000 of| V@ltham. 
state funds under the follow- ; : 
ing formula: a maximum grant|Davis Scores Bill é 
of $5000 to towns of less than| Davis is hopeful the commit- 
2000 population, and allocation|tee will sidetrack the proposal, 
of 25 cents of each resident of|Since any compromise they 
a larger community. may make will still be unac- 
, ceptable to his association. 

Fears of Group Told He argues that both House 

The act was hailed by the|and Senate versions of the bill 
sponsoring librarians and li-|just take money from one 
brary associations until they|pocket and put it in the other. 
discovered the money was to| He describes the measures 
be deducted from their town’s|as one of the worst bills af- 
state income and corporate tax|fecting municipalities and crit- 
collections and they still would|icizes “the misguided zeal of 
have to depend on town meet-|the proponents as only open- 
ing approval for larger sums|ing. the way to unsound fiscal 
- needed, policies in municipal finance.” 

In terming the 1960 act a bad z 
one, Charles W. Davis, asso-| “Other special interest 
ciation counsel and legislative| 8T°UPS will want to dissociate 
agent, contends, “It didn’t add| themselves from the true 
one cent to those library| town meeting _ form of de- 
budgets, so the sponsors de-| Mocracy,” Davis contends, if 
cided something drastic had to| the House bill becomes law. 
be done about it this year.” 

As a result, the poet spon- Should that happen he de- 
sors, Davis claims, backed an- 
other bill that passed the | 
House in June with an amend- 
ment stipulating the money 
was not to be taken from in- 
come tax funds. 


Davis interprets the restric- 
tion to mean the money would 
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School Libraries 


An Intimate Message From New England 


By Carolyn H. Read ! 


A school Avithout books? Not in this 
nation! 

But a school without a library? Well, 
that’s a different story. Especially in the 
elementary schools, 

“School library services are now recog- 
nized as an accepted and necessary part 
of the secondary-school program,” accord- 
| ing to a research committee on the sec- 
ondary-school teacher and library serv- 
ices of the National Education Association, 
' After presenting voluminous data on 

how secondary-school libraries are used 
and what their facilities are, the commit- 
| tee notes, “The school library has attained 
a position of widely acknowledged use- 
fulness and respect among secondary- 


| school teachers. 


“Almost all the teachers responding to 
the questionnaire indicated that their 
schools have a library, and a great ma- 
jority of them feel that the role played 
by .it in the total school program is a 
constructive and necessary one.” 

But comparatively few elementary 
schools embrace this enthusiasm, 

Here in Massachusetts, roughly only 
200 to 300 of the approximately 1,500 ele- 
mentary schools have some form of li- 
brary run by a full-time librarian, by the 
|} Parent-Teachers Association, or by a 
teacher. 

Yet, “we feel that the place to start 
learning about libraries is in the elemen- 
tary schools,” says Mrs. Charlene Mc- 
Keithen, consultant in the library division 
of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Recently the American Library Asso- 
ciation revised its 1945 standards of school 
library programs, and selected nine states 
to conduct pilot programs for implement- 
ing them. Massachusetts is one of the 
nine, 

The ALA standards committee explains 
that “the scope of knowledge has become 
too vast 'to be covered extensively within 
the boundaries of classroom instruction, 
superior though that instruction may be. 

“Through the school library, these 
boundaries can be extended immeasurably 
in all areas of knowledge and in all 
forms of creative expression and the 
means provided to meet and to stimulate 
the many interests, appreciations, and 
curiosities of youth.” 

Briefly stated the new national stand- 
ards include: 

1. The delegated administrative re- 
sponsibility is the head school librarian, 
who is a professional. 

2. The school library should be located 
in an area or areas with seating space for 


at least 45 to 55 in schools with 200 to 
550 students or fewer, and for 10 per 
cent of the student enrollment in schools 
having 551 or more students, : 

There should also be classroom short- or 
long-term lodns from the school library. 

3. Annual expenditure for regular li- 
brary books in schools having 200 to 249 
students should be at least $1,000 to 
$1,500. In schools having 250 or more stu= 
dents it should be at least $4 to $6 a stu- 
dent. Additional funds should be allocated. 
as required for encyclopedias, unabridged 
dictionaries, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, supplies and equipment. 

4. Minimum size of the collections of 
books in schools having 200 to 999 stu- 
dents should be 6,000 to 10,000 books. For 
1,000 or more students, 10 books a stu~ 
dent. Ratios for magazines are broken 
down for the different grades from kin-~ 
dergarten through senior high school. At 
least three to six newspapers and an ex~ 
tensive collection of pamphlets covering 
a wide range of subjects also should be 
included, 

5. There should be one librarian for 
each 300 students or major fraction thereof 
for the first 900 students or fraction there~ 
of; and an additional librarian for each ad= 
ditional 400 students or major fraction 
thereof. 

And there should be one clerk for each 
600 students or major fraction thereof. 

There are other standards listed for the 
collection of professional materials for 
the school faculty, for supplementary ma-= 
terials, and audio-visual materials, 

But all of these should be understood 
in relation to the 128-page book of stand-= 
ards, and should not be taken out of con- 
text, it is stressed. 

Copies of these standards can be bought 
from the American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Summing up the importance of the 


school library are these additional words 


from an NEA pamphlet entitled “The 
School Library”: 

“The objectives of today’s schools re= 
flect the need to provide necessary facili- 
ties and guidance to enable each child, 
whether slow, average, or gifted; reluc- 
tant, compliant, or aggressive, to develop 
into an effective member of society. 

“A major goal in this self-realization 
of every child is to cultivate an inquiring 
mind. As a result, research and extensive 
reading play key roles in education today. 
The school library has become a vital, 
dynamic, and exciting center of our learn- 
ing institutions.” 
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y); (y f ee ol be Message From New England 
ea By Carolyn H. Read 
A school Avithout books? Not in this at least 45 to 55 in schools with 200 to 


nation! 

But a school without a library? Well, 
that’s a different story. Especially in the 
elementary schools, 

“School library services are now recog- 
nized as an accepted and. necessary part 
of the secondary-school program,” accord- 
ing to a research committee on the sec- 
ondary-school teacher and library serv= 
ices of the National Education Association. 

After presenting voluminous data on 
how secondary-school libraries are used 
and what their facilities are, the commit- 
tee notes, “The school library has attained 
a position of widely acknowledged use- 
fulness and respect among secondary=- 
school teachers. 

“Almost all the teachers responding to 
the questionnaire indicated that their 
schools have a library, and a great ma- 
jority of them feel that the role played 
by it in the total school program is a 
constructive and necessary one.” 

But comparatively few elementary 
schools embrace this enthusiasm. 

Here in Massachusetts, roughly only 
200 to 300 of the approximately 1,500 ele- 
mentary schools have some form of li- 
brary run by a full-time librarian, by the 


Parent-Teachers Association, or by a 
teacher. 
Yet, “we feel that the place to start 


learning about libraries is in the elemen- 
tary schools,’ says Mrs. Charlene Mc- 
Keithen, consultant in the library division 
of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Recently the American Library Asso- 
ciation revised its 1945 standards of school 
library programs, and selected nine states 


' to conduct pilot programs for implement- 


ing them. Massachusetts is one of the 
nine, 

The ALA standards committee explains 
that “the scope of knowledge has become 
too vast to be covered extensively within 
the boundaries of classroom instruction, 
superior though that instruction may be. 

“Through the school library, these 
boundaries can be extended immeasurably 
in all areas of knowledge and in all 
forms of creative expression and the 
means provided to meet and to stimulate 
the many interests, appreciations, and 
curiosities of youth.” 

Briefly stated the new national stand- 
ards include: 

1, The delegated administrative re- 
sponsibility is the head school librarian, 
who is a professional. 

2. The school library should be located 
in an area or areas with seating space for 


550 students or fewer, and for 10 per 
cent of the student enrollment in schools 
having 551 or more students. 

There should also be classroom short- or 
long-term lodns from the school library. 

3. Annual expenditure for regular li- 
brary books in schools having 200 to 249 
students should be at least $1,000 to 
$1,500. In schools having 250 or more stu= 
dents it should be at least $4 to $6 a stu= 
dent. Additional funds should be allocated 
as required for encyclopedias, unabridged 
dictionaries, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, ‘supplies and equipment. 

4. Minimum size of the collections of 
books in seghools having 200 to 999 stue- 
dents should be 6,000 to 10,000 books. For 
1,000 or more students, 10 books a stu< 
dent. Ratios for magazines are broken 
down for the different grades from kin- 
dergarten through senior high school. At 
least three to six newspapers and an ex= 
tensive collection of pamphlets covering 
a wide range of subjects also should be 
included. 

5. There should be one librarian for 
each 300 students or major fraction thereof 
for the first 900 students or fraction there= 
of; and an additional librarian for each ad= 
ditional 400 students or major fraction 
thereof. 

And there should be one clerk for each 
600 students or major fraction thereof. 

There are other standards listed for the 
collection of professional materials for 
the school faculty, for supplementary ma-= 
terials, and ‘audio-visual materials, 

But all of these should be understood 
in relation to the 128-page book of stand= 
ards, and should not be taken out of con= 
text, it is stressed. 

Copies of these standards can be bought 
from the American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Summing up the importance of the 


school library are these additional words 


from an NEA pamphlet eae “The 
School Library”: 

“The objectives of todays schools re= 
fiect the need to provide necessary facili- 
ties and guidance to enable each child, 
whether slow, average, or gifted; reluc=- 
tant, compliant, or aggressive, to develop 
into an effective member of society. 

“A major goal in this self-realization 
of every child is to cultivate an inquiring 
mind. As a result, research and extensive 
reading play key roles in education today. 
The school library has become a vital, 
dynamic, and exciting center of our learn= 
ing institutions,” 
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Aiievot of World Opinion 
3 A Public Library’s Responsibility 


“Where stands a library, there 
stands 

The capitol of the world of thought 

In any language, and all lands, 

The truth as said, and truth as 
sought.” 


Mrs. George R. Wallace, chairman 
of Fitchburg Public Library board of 
trustees, was one of five members of a 
special Facts-For-Freedom committee 
set up by the American Library Trustee 
Association. — 


At their annual meeting in Cleveland 


this month the committee submitted a 
resolution calling upon the 350. dele- 
gates to adopt a policy statement. 
Coming from two score states, the 
delegates finally passed the resolution 
with a large majority, but only after 
fireworks had been touched off. 
Before outlining debate, we herewith 
publish the policy statement in full: 
“America’s fight for survival is on 
three fronts—military, economic and 
ideological. Ideas are as important in 
the current defense of the United States 
of America as missiles. The American 
Library Trustee Association recognizes 
that public libraries stand at the third 
front where the battle is being fought 
for men’s minds and loyalties. 
“Charged by law with the responsi- 
bility for policy in the public libraries 


of the United States of America, we pro-- 


pose to arm the American people through 
their public libraries with greater 
knowledge and understanding of the 
political, economic and ideological forces 
lined up on both sides of the battleline 
between freedom and_ international 
Communism. 

“The United States today is leader 
of the free nations, determined to re- 
main free and to help obtain freedom 
and self-determination for all people 
in the world. The American Library 
Trustee Association will place increased 
emphasis on the reading and discussion 
of books and periodicals and the use of 


Aa lhudlee. Puree Vlaruls 


visual and audio aids, for a greater 
knowledge and understanding of Ameri- 
can principles, democracy and the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

“We will sponsor projects which en- 
courage use of the basic informational 
materials in our public libraries to make 
us as a nation more articulate, more 
united in National purpose and Ameri- 
can goals, and, most important, stimu= 
Jated in zeal in the crusade for freedom. 

“We will urge all Americans to join 
with us in using the public library as 
an institution that has a distinctive and 
basic contribution to make in the fight 
for freedom on the third front... xis 

It is difficult to pick a quarrel with 


- such a statement of policy. 


Yet a heated debate ensued at Cleve- 
land before the majority could express 
their approval by vote. ... 

Somewhere’ along the line these ob- 
jectors seem to have missed the. way. 

Free libraries exist in America be- 
cause we have a free society in which 
they flourish. 

Public libraries are still permitted to 
provide readers the needed materials 
in their search for the truth. 

But in a monolithic Communist so- 
ciety public library freedom would he 
destroyed. There would no longer be 
freedom for the individual to search for 
the truth. Books would be censored; 
only what the commissar permitted 
would go on the shelves; and a good 
share of that would be distorted to meet 
the demands of a Communist overlord. 

Even alleged scientific truth would be 
bent to oblige party-line builders. . . 

Any truly democratic government 
worthy of the name of government must 
be in constant conspiracy to maintain 
itself, ... 

That is an axiomatic truth which has 
escaped many Americans... . 

Any measures library trustees can take 
to help preserve democracy and to reveal 
the truth about the Communist con- 
spiracy will be steps in preserving the 
very existence of free libraries.—Fitch- 
burg Sentinel 
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Education 


Librarian Spreads His Ministry 


Powell’s Three Book Loves 


By John C. Waugh 
Staff Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Los Angeles 
Lawrence Clark Powell, a 
humble Quaker who has spent 
a lifetime spreading the min- 
istry of books, is about to 
“preach” what he has long prac- 
ticed. 


Dr. Powell is a librarian, He}’ 


is slightly built, but driven by 
an enormous devotion to books. 


“Three loves have I,” he once 
wrote, “collecting books, keep- 
ing. books (which includes read- 
ing them), and giving books 
away.” : 

Since 1943 this leading Amer- 
ican bookman has been head 
librarian at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He 
has been in those years a tire=- 
less traveler and speaker on be- 
half of books and reading. A 
sensitive and skillful book-buy- 
er, he has poked about in book- 
shops all over the world in 
search of volumes for the UCLA 
library, which he has built into 
one of the best-equipped in the 
United States. He is a well- 
known figure in the antiquarian 
bookshops of many lands. 


A Library School for UCLA 


For a decade he has dreamed 
and worked to establish on this 
campus a library school that 
would be to the West what the 
great Columbia University 
School of Library Service is to 
the East. z: 

Such a library school would 
be based, he has said, on three 
simple premises — “that books 
are basic, that people are good, 
and that working with them 
both is the best of all lives.” 

This September, UCLA will 
open its new School of Library 
Service and its first dean will be 
Lawrence Clark Powell. 

To pass an hour with Dr. Pow- 
ell is to become persuaded as he 
is that “a book is a unique and 


precious thing, and nothing on 
earth can supplant it as a source 
of power and of beauty.” 

To talk with him of librarian- 
ship is to be convinced with him 
that it is a human calling no less 
dedicated than the ministry. 

Useful Librarianship 

He believes that the art of 
useful librarianship turns on 
three simple elements that never 


change: First, that “books are 


basically useful, that they will 


be supplemented, but not re- 
placed.” Second, that “people 
need books and the nourishment 
they contain.” Third, that “‘libra- 
rianship consists essentially of 
collecting and preserving books, 
and of enabling people to in- 
struct the mind and delight the 
spirit with books.” 


He calls these three elements 


the “simplicities of librarian- 
ship.” They have been the “sim- 
plicities” that this bookman has 
practiced with fervor in a life in 


which books have been “‘as basic 


as food and air.” They will be 
the: “simplicities” 


new school of library service. 


To Dr. Powell, a librarian, if 
he be useful, must be two things |* 


—a reader of books and a ser- 
vant of those in need of help, 

Dr. Powell himself is a vora- 
cious reader. He strongly he- 
lieves and often says that to live 
and not read is to be only half 
alive. 

Reads Them Differently 


How many books does he read 
a week, a month, a year? “I 
never keep count,” he says, “but 
I take an armful home every 
night to read. Maybe I go 
through several hundred a 
month.” 

How? “T read different books 
differently,” he says, “I spend 
only 10 minutes on some books 
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Library Card 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


When Dedication Day saw doors flung wide 

I joined the “gold rush” up a brand-new stair 

To stake my claim. Just eight and eager-eyed, 

I hugged the certainty of treasure there, 

Yet had no inkling that a major lode 

Would yield, each passing year, more precious ores 
Of wisdom, insight, joy. That episode 

Is one my grateful memory underscores, 

For with requirements met—the card all mine— 

I bounded home with books, could scarcely wait 


To search for nuggets in the printed line, 
- And since the search continues to elate 
My leisure hours, I count as triple-starred 


it your child enjoys reading, 
both he and you are fortunate. 
your help in choosing 
}}among the thousands of junior 
‘|/books, he has at hand deep- 
ening resources for unfold- 


not a reader, there is much 
that you can do to encourage 
n. The home environment. 
ong with attractive spots in 
ich to read is the first place 
begin. Where parents are 
readers, the children are usu- 
|ally found to be readers alsv. 

f For help in building up a 


aere and to love books, Nancy 
Larrick’s book, reviewed on 
these pages two years ago (Nov, 
: |1, 1958) remains one of the 
ss, book | best. “A Parent’s Guide to 
| aoa Reading,” by Nancy 
Eo his | La 


‘day, $2.95). It has since come 
out in a paperback. 

: You Will Want Lists 

| You will also find book lists 
‘useful. Continuing sources for 
these are given in the Larrick 
book. A few excellent lists re- 
’ aot published are worth 
S| mentioning here, 

One source for book lists of 
everal sorts is the National 
‘ouncil of Teachers of English, 
'|704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Ill.-A 155-page leisure 
reading list for students in 
‘senior high schools was re- 
viewed in this column February 
Called ‘“‘Books for You,” it 
s a useful and stimulating 
annotated basic list of old and 
hew books, grouped under 
headings attractive to young 
‘people. Now a book list for 
junior high s¢thool is added, 
titled “Your Reading.” (No 
price is given, but the other 


was 60 cents, or 50 cents in lots 
hin nenhahle 


quate li- 
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‘The day I used my first library card. 


ELOISE WADE HACKETT 


Through an Editors Window 
By Millicent Taylor 


Education Editor of The Christian Science Monitor 


given along with notes on each 
book, in the 1960 edition of 
“Best Books for Children In- 
cluding Adult Books for Young 
People,’ from R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, 


ent and recreation. If he is|New York 36. This compact 


paperback 207-page listing, 
compiled in the offices of the 
Library Journal and Junior Li- 
braries by Mary C. Turner, is 
a valuable catalogue to own. 
Single copies cost $2, with 40 
per cent off on five copies or 
more. 


National Library Week 
April 3-9, 1960 
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f Books — Career ‘Worth Considering’ 


With People and Books 


By Effie C, 


Freeman 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
To my mind there is no more|have always remembered Mr. 


exciting and glamorous profes- 
sion than that of Librarian, so 
when Barbara, my high school 
granddaughter, came bursting 
into my room full of a talk 
given by a librarian to her high 
school assembly, I was very 
much pleased. 

Barbie is, I think, ideal ma- 
terial for a future librarian. She 
likes books, likes people, and 
is a friendly girl, without. a 
trace. of self-consciousness. 


Had it been her sister Jane I 
should have hesitated to encour- 
age her, for though Jane loves 
books, in fact is a bookworm, 
she is not interested in people, 
and unless she goes into a 
closed department where she 
deals only with figures, the 
library profession is not for her, 

Has Qualifications 

IT am thinking of that phase 
of library service in which the 
librarian comes directly in con- 
tact with the customer. It is 
a selling job, selling without 
price except a “Thank you.” 
The patron comes into the pub- 
lic library to buy words, words 
which will take him out of his 
humdrum world into a world 
of enchantment, and he turns to 
the librarian to give him the 
key. To give the right book to 
the right. person is a- heart- 
warming triumph, but to do this 
the librarian must have the in- 
stincts of a good salesman, an 
interest in people, and, of course, 
a love of and knowledge of 
books. 


Even in departments where no 
books circulate, the person with 
the research student 
comes in contact needs the per- 
sonal touch. When I was doing 


:|research for a special field I 
‘| wandered into Widener Library 
:-|}at Harvard College, not at all 
:|} sure just what I did want. 1 


was immediately introduced to 
Keyes D. Metcalf, then Head 
Librarian of that Library. He 
took such an interest in my sub- 
ject and me, and gave me such 


la wealth of material that he 
‘| literally sold me on my own 
field. 


I went into Widener that day a 
little indifferent about an as- 


signment which was-not my own 


choice. I came out fired with an 
enthusiasm for the subject which 
has enriched my whole life. I 


Metcalf as an ideal librarian. 
He knew his tools—books and 
people—and loved both. For him 
libararianship was an- exciting 
adventure. 


Graduate and Undergraduate 

If Barbara makes up her mind 
that library work is what she 
wants, what must be her prepa= 
ration for that career? Simmons 
College in Boston has a gradu= 
ate school program leading to an 
M.S. degree in Library Science, 
as have Columbia University, 


Rutgers College, Western Ree 
serve, and other institutions. 
This a student may go into after 
graduating from a_ recognized 
liberal arts college. There are 
also. in these schools under= 
graduate programs which li- 
brary science forms a major in a 
liberal arts course leading to a 
B.S. degree. 

I would advise any student 
with librarianship in mind to 
get at least a baccalaureate de- 
gree at either a library school 
or a liberal arts college. It will 
always be helpful, as a degree is 
now a “must” for any profes- 
sion. 

The demand for librarians far 
exceeds the supply. Simmons 
College, which I am merely 
using as an example, graduated 
85 women in library science in 
1958, and 1,500 employers were 
bidding for their services. 

Part-Time Work Possible 


Looking ahead — and why 
shouldn’t a sensible girl like 
Barbara look a long way ahead 
—in common with teaching and 
nursing, librarianship is a pro= 
fession' to: which a mother may 
return when her children are of 
school age. 

The girl studying to become a 
librarian has several choices as 
to a special field. In the last 
year of the four-year library 
school course a student may 
specialize in work with adults, 
with children, or with young 
adults. If she decides to make a 
life career of librarianship she 
may advance herself by taking 
a master’s degree and later a 
doctorate. 

Above all, as I said in the be- 
ginning, if a girl likes books and 


likes people, she will be working . 


in a field which she enjoys, and 
that is what makes a satisfying 
career, 
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But as Dr, Powell says, USC 
cannot alone fulfill the region’s 
heavy demand for competent li- 
brarians. The UCLA library 
school will have an advantage 
USC doesn’t have—access to all. 
the mighty academic and finan- 
cial resources of a state univer- 
Eek 
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Bounden Duty © oj Gj 

Dr. Powell — ‘Walneved| ~ that} 97. Ca ‘Boo 
UCLA, as the leading state uni-|is a usctul : and 
versity of the Southwest, has a| annotated be 
“bounden duty” to train humani- | P°™. books, 
tarian, book-loving librarians 
for service in libraries of the} j 
great Southwestern region, par-| ti 
ticularly in rurale and isolated 
areas that now lack adequate li- 
brary service. To help fulfill this 
duty will be an overriding aim 
of the UCLA school, 

To Lawrence Powell, a vig- 
orous bookman, reader, collector, 
buyer, giver, and writer of books, 
the responsibilities ahead are 
enormous. 
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land Public pee being out- 
stripped by the town’s rapidly 
growing population and changing 
_ needs? 

Recent surveys by the library 
trustees and a committee of school 
teachers indicate that with in- 
creased appropriations, the public 
library could offer better services 
to Wayland’s children and citi- 
zens. 

The trustees in their survey 
compared Wayland with seven of 
her neighbors — Concord, Fram- 
ingham, Lexington, Natick, Need- 
ham, Wellesley and Weston. Of 
all eight towns, Wayland made 
the poofest showing in practically 
every respect—in money spent 
for books, in number of hours the 
library was open, in book circu- 
lation per capita, in salary expen- 
ditures and in total income. Our 
expenditures compared unfavor- 
ably even on.a per capita basis. 

Wayland spends 33 cents per 
person annually for books. This 
figure is well below the 49 cent 
average of the group and indeed 
below that of every town but 
Natick. Weston, for instance, 
spends 76 cents per capita for 
books—more than twice as much 
as Wayland. 

Wayland library is open 46% 
hours a week, while all the other 
towns have library hours ranging 
from 60 to 69 hours weekly. Way- 
land spends $7,606 for salaries, 
while Weston with a smaller pop- 


—_— Ina 


} ulation pays more than twice as 
‘much and Concord with a popu- 


lation about 2000 larger than 
Wayland’s, pays three times the 
Wayland figure ($21,300) for 
salaries. (Salaries are for 1956; 
other statistics for the year com- 
pleted Dec. 31, 1955). 

The trustees feel that Way- 
land’s low per capita book circu- 
lation which at 5.5 books is only 
about half the 10.5 book rate of 
other towns, is undoubtedly due 
to “the fewer hours open and sub 
average book expenses.” 


The library trustees are Chair- 
man Hugh F. Colliton Jr.,'George 
C. Bogren, Mrs. Charles T. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Robert M. Morgan, 
Roger P. Stokey and Egon Weiss. 
They meet every two weeks to set 
policy and handle numerous: de- 
tails of running the library’s 
physical plants. 

Survey in Schools 

Recently the school committee 
—at the request of the library 
trustees—asked a committee of 
school teachers to study the li- 
brary needs of Wayland young- 
sters. The committee of eight, 
headed by William Maxson, prin- 
cipal of the Center School, repre- 
sented every elementary grade 
level and each school in the sys- 
tem. The teachers compared fa- 
cilities both in the classroom li- 
braries and at the public library 


with those of 15 other communi-. 


(Continued on page 7) 


Wayland Library 
(Continued from Page Ohe) 
‘ties similar to Wayland in popu- 
lation and general socio-economic 

structure. 

The committee felt that the 
first needs were “books and more 
books—of all kinds: recreational, 
supplementary, reference” for the 
town and classroom libraries. The 
teachers said, “it is generally 
accepted that 8-10 books per child 
with maximum availability, is a 
reasonable number of books.” At 
present, elementary school young- 
sters average about two books 
per child in their classroom li- 
braries and another one per child 
in the public libraries. 

The teachers strongly urged 
hiring a trained children’s. li- 
brarian, “Without such a person, 
any program, no matter how well 
planned, will slowly disintegrate 
for lack of growth and direction. 
Further, we consider one chil- 
dren’s librarian to be a minimum 
requirement,” they wrote. While 
the teachers recommended that 
the children’s librarian devote 
part of her time to libraries in 
the schools, they felt that “school 
libraries by themselves will not 
provide adequate service to the 
children.” A good public library 
is essential to the children’s edu- 
cational needs also. 

More adequate children’s rooms 
in the public libraries were the 
second step, the teachers urged; 
with books from these rooms be- 
ing supplied to the schools. In 
both the Cochituate and main 
library children’s rooms, the 
teachers found “the numbers of 


_books and small usable areas far . 


below desirable standards.” Next 
the teachers asked for school li- 
braries and additional children’s 
librarians, 

Last on the priority list, the 
teachers recommended a bookmo- 
bile. The majority of teachers 
felt that a bookmobile came last 
because of the expense and the 
fact that a bookmobile cannot re- 
place a library in _ providing 
“child guidance in reading and 
library skills.” 

The teachers’ committee is right 
in line with the thinking of the 
library trustees. 

Differ on Details 

Naturally, the trustees and 
teachers differ somewhat in work- 
ing out details. The most signifi- 
cant difference is that the trus- 
tees would like to see the chil- 
dren’s librarian on their staff 
working largely at the public li- 
braries, while the teachers en- 
vision the librarian spending one 
day a week at each of the three 
elementary schools, and the rest 
of her time at the public library. 

They suggest the librarian be 
jointly employed by the school 
department and the public library. 

Last January, the trustees told 
the Finance Committee the li- 
brary’s most pressing future 
needs were a children’s librarian 
and renovating the basement floor 
of the main library as children’s 
rooms. The basement is ideal for 
this purpose, the trustees say. It 
has a separate entrance and the 
youngsters’ noise there is less 
likely to disturb their elders up- 
stairs. The present children’s 
room would then be used for high 
schoolers. 

AJl these plans represented 
new services in a year when many 
townspeople felt Wayland could 
not afford them. The library trus- 
tees decided not to present their 
plans to the Town Meeting this 
year. As soon as the Town can 
afford to increase its appropria- 
tion, the library trustees hope to 
expand the children’s program. 

Historically, Wayland library 
has depended more than most li- 
braries on private gifts. These 
funds once made Wayland library 
comparatively well-to-do for a 
Town of its size. However, while 
income from endowments has re- 
mained about the same in the last 
20 years, the costs of books and 
personnel have tripled. The trus- 
tees found Wayland was the only 
Town which receives only two- 
thirds of its income from munici- 
pal appropriation. 

Moreover, the growing popula- 
tion has demanded more services 
not only from the library, but’ 


from other town departments. 
Actually, the library appropria- 
tion—now only .9 per cent of the 
total budget—has dropped one- 
third with respect to the total 
budget in the last ten years, while 
other town departments are re- 
ceiving a large share of town 
monies. 

One of the most signficant re- 
cent improvements in Wayland’s 
library service, the trustees feel, 
has come with the employment 
of the town’s first professional 
librarian, 

Marjorie R. Ferris, a graduate 
of Syracuse University, came to 
Wayland in January, 1955, from 
Boston Public Library and Har- 
vard Law School library. 


The trustees would, of course, 
like to see a larger book appro- 
priation. With more money for 
salaries, they could keep the li- 
brary open longer hours and have 
two persons staffing the library 
at all times. Often now Miss 
Ferris has to rush in from her 
office to man the desk when some- 
one enters the building. It would 
be ideal to have staff enough so 
that one person could check out 
books and assist users in finding 
books, while the other handled the 
heavy load of paper work. 

The trustees would like to be 
able to fill some of the requests 
the townspeople have made of the 
library; for more classics and 
reference books, a reading insti- 
tute for adults, a larger record 
collection and a program for eld- 
erly people. They would like to 
see a vital children’s library pro- 
gram, perhaps story telling hours, 
hobby classes for children, a 
Summer reading project and pic- 
ture book hours to orient pre- 
schoolers to the library. They 
feel book review teas could be 
successful again. They envision 
a library where discussion groups 
like Decisions ’57 and Great 
Books fiourish—in short, a library 
which is the social institution for 
education for the entire com- 
munity. — Joanne Davis. 


POMNG ADULTS 


Our Libraries 


By Mary Cremmen 


Youth makes news in the libraries. 
Their sections are buzzing with talk, numerous 
goings-on and-—surprisingly —non-readers. 
“Readers will come anyway,” said Pauline Win- 
nick, deputy supervisor of the work with young adults 
~ (ages 14 to 21) in Boston’s 28 libraries.” What we try 
to do is to attract those who have never gone into a 
library, don’t care about books and would rather do 
anything than keep quiet.” She smiled, “So they don’t 
have to. 
. “Nowadays librarians are different. The old prac- 
tice of sshhh-ing everybody didn’t communicate a 
thing. The new idea is for the librarian to ask young 
people, ‘How can I help you?’ 
“We want the library to be an easy place to be in.” 
She added an emphatic, “A silent library is an empty 
one.” 
The result of this new philosophy is activities rang- 
ing from a lecture on “How Not To Go Broke” to films 
called, “Play Ball with the Red Sox” and “How a Labor 
Union Works.” 
Before the Spring prom, the Mattapan branch 
showed films that sounded like anything but a library: 
“Asking for a Date,” “Do’s and Don'ts,” “How Do 
You Know It’s Love.” } 
“We never pay a speaker,” Miss Winnick went on, 
“but I keep my eye out for famous people and try to 
nab them.” 
Is she successful? 
Jazz trumpet-man Herb Pomeroy stopped off at 
the library to give a talk, and Isaac Asimov, a leading 
science-fiction writer, was persuaded to speak at the 
Brighton branch. 
Things are not always done for the young adults. 
More often they do it themselves. 
The young adult council of the South End branch 
é has voted that their group dramatize scenes from 
Young Adult Council of North End Branch sends out come-one, come-all announcements of their next the book of Dr. Tom Dooley. At the South Boston li- 

meeting. It’s a new idea to have them make up their own minds about activities for their group. brary, plans are set for a mock trial with young mem- 
bers taking the parts of plaintiff, defendant, judge, 
jury, witnesses, lawyers. 

How do such varied activities lead ‘to reading? 

Miss Winnick had the ready answer, “We call it 
book association. 

“It can begin when a young non-reader learns to 
Hs } psd relax in the library, realizing that no one is going to 
sa poor cacy a a force books on him. 
ne “Tt 4 “Someone interested in jazz can put on a set of 
Fike ee eet ee ig earphones and listen to dozens of records. Later the 

: librarian will quietly suggest a biography of the mu- 
sician,” Miss Winnick smiled, “By then he’s ready.” 
Or a recording of “Hamlet” for those who would rather 
hear it. 

Take a boy who is a non-reader but wants to 
learn judo. The librarian gives him a book on the sub- 
ject. Next, she interests him in a book on weight- 
lifting, then a book on sports in general and, after 
that, a biography of some famous athlete. “From 
here,” said Pauline Winnick, “it’s an easy path toa 
novel about sports.” 

When a girl is disinterested in books but has a skin 
problem, the librarian may suggest a book that will 
help her. After the girl’s complexion is cleared up, 
the librarian will point out—“always using a soft sell” 
—a book on fashion and appearance. After these, a 
novel with a character who had a similar problem or 
a biography of someone with a handicap. 

Now for the basic purpose of the library—books. 

“Every book chosen for young adults,” stressed 
Pauline Winnick, “is geared especially for them. 

“Instead of tomes on philosophy and the Middle 
Ages, we have books of the present, books of fast, 
paced action. Love stories and ideas about careers 
are never on the shelf.” ; 

Beyond this master list of new books, each of the 
27 young, adult librarians selects more books relating 
to the particular needs and wishes of her community. 

Young adults in’ South Boston have expressed great 
interest in tales of War II, and a librarian at Copley 
Square explained, “We can’t keep ahead of the de- 
mand for science fiction.” Brighton favors books on 
automobile mechanics and hot rod stories, a wish 
easily: traced to the automotive course given at the 


WW 


5, 


ei ; a 


Is it Fun? Entertaining? Useful? Librarians of young adult sections ask these questions when they meet high school. 
to buy books. From left: Mrs. Bridie Stotz, Edna Peck, Mrs. Helen Bickford, Frank Lavine, Jane Barry (back Why this new success of libraries with young 
to camera), Jane Manthorne, and (standing) Pauline Winnick. z adults? 


Because they find there the things they want to do, 
the books they want to read—but mostly, each other. 
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, a 
Globe Man’s Daily Story 

- The great dancer Vaslav Nijinsky was in- 
troduced to Italian poet Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
who scorned ballet as an inferior art. D’An- 
nunzio snapped his fingers in Nijinsky’s face 
~ and said, “Dance me something!” Instantly 
Nijinsky spun on D’Annunzio, ar ie his fin- 
Gers, and said, “Write me something.” 


5 Morrissey Blvd., Boston 7, Mass. 
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ning Evening Sunday 

Ber Per Per: (Per Per Per 

RG.) YR. MiG. Sear” Mey Yr, 

Boston Postal Zone 1.75 21.00 1.25 15,00 1.25 15.00 

Newsaaland race 140 16.80 1.00 12,00 1,25 15.00 
| Elsewhere in U.S 

and possessions 1.75 21.00 1.25 15.00 1.50 18.00 

Canada, Newf’dland, 
Labrado 1.75 21.00 1.35 16,20 1.50 18.00 


or i 
Foreign Countries 3.00 36.00 2.50 30.00 2:50 30.00 
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“Back numbers (per copy): 1 week or older, ae 
daily. 25¢ Sunday; over 3 months old out of prin 
The Associated Press is entitled exclusively to ee 
use for republication of all local news printed in 
this newspaper. 


REVOLUTION IN THE LIBRARIES 


ree 


~ To establish a library is as good a 
way to start a university as any other, 
for a library, as Thomas Carlyle re- 
marked long ago, is the core of a uni- 
versity. The first university library 
' appeared in the 13th century and many 
flourished during the Renaissance, Li- 
-braries were not new then. They pre- 
“eeded the universities, They even 
preceded bound books, which were one 
of the great contributions of the not- 
so-Dark Ages. Their remains have been 
discovered under the exhausted soil of 
the cradle of civilization in the Mid- 

_ dle East. ; 
The book, in turn, remains the core 


revy ye 


_ of the library. Dr. Robert Moody, direc- 


tor of the Boston University libraries, 
calls it simply “the handiest package 


for learning that we know.” Micro- 


film, motion pictures, slides, tape record- 
‘ings and other audio-visual aids are 
‘supplements, not substitutes, Today the 
* work of a university might be judged 
«. by the number of volumes it places at 


Ethe disposal of its students. Not with 


Lavras 


exactitude, of course, but there is a 
- correlation. 


* 
. * 


entation of a library. Today Harvard 


“has the largest university library in 


- the world, containing approximately 


a + 7,000,000 volumes, more than twice its 
a nearest statistical competitor. It is an 


= ~ incomparable treasure and one of the 


G 


hae iy V aeaie : oh ek coi an aa 


Sits he wey? 


er -- great libraries of the world. 


- Such a collection imposes unique 
financial, scholarly and administrative 
problems, These are not the problems 
of the average American university, 
now bursting its seams with the forced 
growth that has come since World 
War II and the rise of international 
competition. 

Even before that competition be- 
came ‘intense, the American university 
had undergone a radical change in its 
thinking. Sometime after World War I, 
partly as a result of the depression, 


- universities acknowledged a new rela- 


tionship to the social order. The uni- 
versity felt called on to extend the 
benefits of its teaching, learning and 
research over every recognizable phase 
of life. The result has been the rise of 
the physical and social sciences, and a 
new sensitivity to world affairs, 

This relationship was deepened by 
the rise of science in national defense. 
The new awareness came at a time 
when institutions of higher learning 
were preparing to receive the greatest 
influx of students in their history, 
mostly as a result of the baby boom 
following World War II, and also be- 
cause of a new respect for learning and 
the intellectual demands of the rising 

. technocratic society. 

In no part of the university has this 
intensification of growth and develop- 
ment been felt more than in the library. 
* 

* * 


é 
~ Under normal circumstances growth 


_ of a university library is faster than 


~ that of the university itself, being more 


git r i bears his name with the pres-_ 


‘ University, Tufts, 


progression because of the proliferation 
of knowledge. When Boston College’s 
libraries added their 500,000th volume, 
Rev. Brendan Connolly, S.J., noted that, 
half a century earlier, only one college 
in North America had as many books. 
The Library of Congress, with 12,000,- 
000 volumes today, had, in 1900, only 
1,000,000. 

All libraries—town, city and uni- 
versity—have felt the pincers of rising 


- costs and rising public demands. Prices 


of books have jumped sharply. As li- 
braries become more complicated, spe- 
cial training is required for librarians. 
Books are useless if not catalogued—a 
very demanding business, lately grown 
to a professional discipline. Students 
in the past two decades have learned 
to mine libraries in a way their par- 


ents never knew.: The teacher short- 


age, particularly in colleges, is shifting 
an increasing share of the burden from 
classroom to library. At Dartmouth 
College, use of the library jumped 33 
percent with the change-over from a 
two-semester to a three-semester term. 

‘On top of all this, university libra- 


‘ries have felt a special pressure. The 


rate of increase in the number of grad- 
uate students has far exceeded that of 


undergraduate students. ‘Library costs. 


rise disproportionately, The number of 
books needed by an ordinary college 
library can be set with some precision 
and need not be increased unless the 
student body grows. For a graduate 
student body in a university granting 


doctorates, the demand for materials, 


particularly original materials and rare 
books, knows no bounds. 
K 

To lessen the demands on Harvard’s 
unmatched collections, which put that 
university under special moral obliga- 
tion to the world of scholarship, and 
to meet the challenge of the 20th cen- 
tury dream, six Greater Boston univer- 
sity librarians recently held informal 
sessions to increase mutual coopera- 
tion. They are the librarians of Boston 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston College, 
Brandeis and Northeastern. 

These, with Harvard and the Bos- 
ton Public Library (one of the nation’s 
great research libraries but slipping for 
want of tax money), make Greater | 
Boston the best supplied section of the 
country so far as books and original 
documents are concerned, Greater co- 


operation could increase the potential 


as well as the actual benefits. New 
England universities, for example, lag 
behind the Far West in extension serv- 
ices provided for the public and in the 
field of adult education. 

New England’s libraries need more 
physical room, more funds, more help- 
ful voluntary associations of alumni, 
more cooperation among themselves if 
only to eliminate some of the pro- 
digious work involved in cataloguing, 
and extended interchange. The loyal- 
ties owed to the ideal of communion 
of scholarship have reached the point 
in the United States where the self- 
interest of earlier decades cannot be 
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The ist step is 
ont of toate 


“heakquarvers? = 
Many Actens mey s90n find | Superintendent of . schools. 
“that this is their prebier mi eran gh ke said: "We need 
face asthe population increases) branch libraries in the schools 


ent quarters are inadequate: jun | 
building a high 


heir mn may | ig 
halted because of zon re-'school which will have com- 
strictions which. are €iplete Ubrary: facilities. “We 


tightened. in all sce iyi phi to spend $25,000 on books 
towns, as the expansion gobbles|aione, hope that will be just 
up available jand. 'a starter,” Good said, 
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HUGH F. COLLITON, J. 


